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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 


who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed ent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 


ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 











NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The institution of the Degree of Docror or Literature (D.Lit.) 
having been decided on by the Senate and approved by Her 
ae y’s Government, the Reevxarions relating thereto may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar. 


The Revised Regulations relat: to Deerers in Laws may 
also be obtained on application to the Registrar. 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
Burlington House, London, W., Registrar. 
July 25, 1865. 








AYNFLETE PROFESSORSHIP IN 
CHEMISTRY. 
The Electors to this Professorshi p fire notice that it is their 
intention to proceed to the ELE ION of a PROFESSOR 
some time in MICHAELMAS TERM NEXT. 


fhe Endowment — to the Professorship is £600 per 
annum, payable out of the revenues of Magdalen College. 

The residence uired by the College Ordinance is six 
Calendar months at least, between the 10th day of October in 
every year and the Ist day of the next ensuing July. By the 
same inance the College may require certain services from 
the Professor. 

But the functions and duties of the office are mainly regulated 
by a Statute of the University, the provisions of which, as well 
as of the College Ordinance, may be obtained from the President 
of Magdalen ; to whom also a intending to become Candi- 
dates are requested to send in their names, and any papers 
which er may wish to present to the Electors in support of 
their application, on or before the Ist of October next. 





BOOK COLLECTORS.—A PERFECT 
COPY, with all the Plates, in antique calf binding, to be 
sold for 5l.: THUSIASTERION, vel SCINTILLA-ALTARIS. 
Being a Pious Reflection on Primitive Devotion, in the Feasts 
and of the Church of England. By Epwarp Sparkes, 
D.D., Preacher at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, London, A.D. 1660. 


CHA,LES GOODMAN, Bookseller, 407 Strand, W.C. 





LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
‘ 78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 
ae neg Oy ae Ry Rg Rp 





always be provided, free of and at afew hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, ta. Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. U le references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the licant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introd 


a 
Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 











| RCHASOLOGICATL INSTITUTE of 
ye GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 





Patron— 
H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., F.S.A. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT DORCHESTER, 1865, 


Commencing TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, and Terminating 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


President of the Meeting— 
Tux Mosr Hox. Tue Marquess Campen, K.G. 
Patrons of the Meeting— 


Tur Ricut Hox. Tur Lorp-Lievrenant oF THE Covntr OF 
onset, K.G 


Tue Most Hox. Tae Marqvess or Wesrminster, K.G. 
Tur Ricut Rey. Tue Lorp Bisnor or Saissvury. 
Tus Ricur Hon. Lorp Dicny, 





By the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation, the Town Hall 
has been placed at the disposal of the Institute during the 
Meeting. 

The Recerrion Room will be the Council Chamber in the 
Town Hall; it will be a at 10 a.m. on Monday, the 31st 
July, and continue open during the week. 


The Temporary Musevo of the Institute will be formed in the 
Infants’ School-room. 


Turspay, August 1.—The Znaugural Mecting will take place 
in the Town Hall at 3r.m., the Rev. C. W. Bingham will give 
an Introductory Sketch of the Antiquities of the County. 
Evening Meeting at 9 p.m. 

Wepyespay, August 2.—Meetings of Sections at 10.30 a.m. 
Excursion to Maipen Castixr. Evening Meeting at 8.30. 

Tuvurspay, August 3.—Excursion to SHernorne, where the 
Rev. Professor Willis will accompany the visitors in the 
examination of the Asner Cuvurcu. Conversazione in the 
Museum at 9 p.m. 


Frmay, August 4.—Meetings of Sections at 10.304.m. Evening 
Meeting at 8.30. 

Sarurpay, August 5.—Excursion to Warenam, Corre Caster, 
and Wimsorne Mixsrer. Conversazione in the Museum at 9 p.m. 


Monpay, August 7.—Meeting for Reading Papers at 10 a.m. 
Excursion to Arnetuampron, Miitton Aspssey, Brxycuam’'s 
Metcomse, and Wa.rerston. Conversazione in the Evening. 


Tvespay, August 8.—Annual Meeting of Members of the 
Institute for the Choice of the Next Place of Meeting, for the 
Election of New Members, and for other business, in the Council 
Chamber, at 9.30 a.m. Meeting at 10.30 a.m., for Reading 
Memoirs of Interest, for which time may have previously been 
insufficient. Grnerat Concitupinc Merrie at Noon. 


Tickets for the Meeting: for Gentlemen, One Guinea (not 
transferable) ; for a alf-a-Guinea (transferable), entitling 
the Bearer to take part in all the proceedings of the week, to 
visit the Museum, &c. 


All Persons disposed to contribute Antiquities or Works of 
Art for Exhibition in the Temporary Museum of the Institute, 
are uested to communicate with the Secretaries of the 
Institute in London ; or with the Local Committee (the Rev. J. 
H. Austen, Ensbury; the Rev. C. W. Bingham, Bingham’s 
Melcombe ; T. Coombs, Esq., Dorchester). 


Vouchers for Return Tickets at a Single Fare, from Saturday, 
July 29, to Tuesday, August 8, can be obtained at the office, 


By Order of the Central Committee, 


THOMAS PURNELL, 
Office of the Institute, 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors : The Lord Chancellor ; Bishop of London; Lord 
Boston ; Lord Chief Baron; Dean of Wells ; Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford ; Master of C. C, 
Coll., Camb.; Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P.; G. Goschen, Esq., 
M.P., &c., &. 

Professors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly fellow 
of C. C. Coli., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Engl. Literature; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 


Moral Science, &c. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 
Italian ; &c. 


Students may now be Sempomety accommodated during the 

building of the College, and receive, together with and 

lodging, all the needful tuition to enable them to pass the 

examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 

Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Terms: 

* t= each term. Apply ty letter to the Secretary, at the 
v 


ersity Office, 137, Stran C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 








HE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B., 


assisted Oy experienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Modern or Eastern Languages, receives PUPILS 
to BOARD and EDUCATE, and prepare for University and 
Civil Service Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Exami- 
nations for Law and Medical Students.—For Particulars, apply 
to Rev. W. Krragvs, St. Thomas's Square, Hackney, London, 


ate 





DUCATION IN GERMANY, by DR. 

GASPEY, of HEIDELBERG. uses may be had 

of Mr. CA MPRELL, Argyll Chambers, Argyll Place, and Mr. 
CULVERWELL, 21 Norfolk Street, 





HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, 8.E., RE-OPENED JULY 20. 


REPORTS OF EXAMINERS on every Pupil in the Schoo 
forwarded on application. JOHN TS, LL.D. 


{RAMMAR SCHOOL, IPSWICH, 


tT UEENSLAND.—MATHEMATICAL MASTER RE- 
QUIRED. The Candidate must be a Layman, and a Member 
of some British University. A Graduate of Arts of Uni- 
versity of London or of would be preferred. The 
salary proposed is £400 per annum, with a residence and accom- 
snodion for a limited number of Boarders. 3 ¢ tre and 
Testimonials of qualifications to be sent to C. H. Avuen, 69 
—— London, E.C., from whom further particulars may be 
obtain 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Head 


Master: Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford ; Second Master: J. H. MERRIOTT, Esq., 
B.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Oxford. The Premises 
have lately been e and 

increased accommodation for Boarders. A Museum and 
Laboratory have been fitted up, and a Botanical Garden laid 
out, for the teaching of Physical Science, which is extended to 
all the School. or Partic address the Head Master. 
The School will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY, AUGUST Sth. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, 
and SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 


This School offers a thorenatly sound English Education, to- 
gether with instruction in the Modern es and Classics. 

In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

The College having been recognized by the 
for India, was possessing efficient Classes for Civil neer- 
ing, Chemistry, and Physics,” Certificates of Residence are ac- 
cepted from Candidates for appointments in either the Public 
Works or Upper Telegraphic ment in _—, as if an 
equal time been passed under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, 
or Telegraphic Engineers. 

The College is beautifully situated near the City, and has ex- 
tensive buildings and grounds. Each pupil has a separate 
sleeping apartment. 

Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Under the M ement of Mr. WALTER MONT- 
GOMERY.—SATURDAY and MONDAY, JULY 29 and 31, 
“MIDDY ASHORE,” “ HAMLET,” and a BALLET.—TUES- 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 2, and 
3, “MIDDY ASHORF,” “LADY LYONS,” and 
“THRICE MARRIED.”--FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, “LADY 
OF LYONS,” and “ NOT A BAD JUDGE.”—Miss Atkinson, 
Mrs. Marston, Miss Heath (chosen Elocutionist to the Queen), 
Misses Lydia Maitland, Denvil, Louisa Moo: Ada 
Cavendish, ag Robertson ; Messrs. Vollaire, H. n, 
J. Fernande . J. Montague, A. Nelson, Walter Montgomery, 
&e., &c. — SATURDAY, “IXION;” Minerva, The Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield. 


NIVERSAL ai FE ASSURANCE 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
a reduction of 50 per cent. or one-half, upon the Premiums for 
the current year was dec upon all participating Policies 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 


Premium. 





Age in | Sum Assured on 


Reduced Premium 
Policy. | Lives in England. 


for next Year. 












































20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,000 24684 12432 
a Soa _ 3110 0 1 616 0 
Age | Assured Original Reduced |Further Reduced 
in on Lives Premium Premium Premium if in 
Policy. | in India, "| next Year. Europe. 
20 £1,000 | £42 0 0 £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1, 48800 2460 «(0 1242 
40 1,000 59 0 0° 2910 0 1515 0 





” ‘The above will show the great advantages attac to Policies 
effected with this Society, the annual evhuctions af Premium 
having been nearly 50 per cent., at twenty-six divisions of t, 
= ar neveousty 7 ek tno oo to Policies, 

e holders of w creasing the sums assured 
to decreasing their Premiums. 

Premiums and Conditions highly favourable to Assurers pro- 
ceeding to India. The ee Branch Offices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where Policies may be taken out on lives 
residing in any part of India. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament S.W., have been 
appointed Agents to this Society for the West of London. 


AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

EADING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 

Gravies, Hot and Cold iieese and wasteninon for general = 

is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufact' 

oly by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
arehouse. 
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NEW PART OF sua. aaa ON THE PENTA- 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 688, price 18s., 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Hen, dome, Wuguam Cotman, D-D, Lond Bishop of Na 
ces—viz. : I. e Isra 
De the ity at Mecca; II. On the Psalms, in 
the Rev. J. J. S. Perowne and the Bishop of Ely; III. 
On Phoenician Origin of the Name [AO. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


New Edition (1864), thoroughly revised, with the addition of 
Notes and Examination Papers, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
Also, New Key, by Rev. J. Hunter, price 5s. 


ARITHMETIC designed for the USE 


of SCHOOLS: To which is added a Chapter on Deca. 
Corxsacr. By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Natal. 
Also by Bishop Cotrnso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 
1s. 9d, ; or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, sepa- 
rately, as follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. | 4, Examples. ParrIll. Frac 
2. Examples. ParrI. Simple tions, Decimals, &., 4d. 
Arithmetic, 4d. | 6, Axyswers to the Examples, 
3. Examples. PaariIl. Com- | with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, Is. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Parr I, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Ey, 58. 
Hexrer’s Questions on Parr 
I, 2s. 6d. 
Parr II., 12mo, 6s. Kev, 5s, 
18mo, 1s, 6d, Key, 2s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d.; without Key, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parr I., 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

Parr IL., 2s. 6d.; Key, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 




















Second Edition, in foolscap, price 2s. 6d. Answers, price 1s., 


A SHORT MANUAL of ARITH- 


METIC. By the Rev. C. W. Usperwoop, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Liverpool Coll., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb. 


“The Author’s object inthis | mar of arithmetic than a 


work is not to add anything | treatisc, and should for the 
to the many | most part be committed to 


new or 0 
existing treatisesonthescience | memory. The work has al- 
of numbers, but to b ready one through one edi- 


Detee cameos seaeenes muce tion; for the second it has 
of arithnfetic as | been carefully revised, some 
they my fe 'y be expected to | errors have been corrected, 
at school, | and improved methods of 
in such a | worki the examples have 
form that the study may be- | been laid down under several 
come to some extent a mental | of the rules.”—Midland Coun- 
training. Itis rather a gram- | ties Herald. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY BY REV. J. G. 
WOOD, M.A. 


in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s. cloth, or price 27s 
-bound in moroceo, by Riviére, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Being 
a Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 

; Aw ye of Construction. By J. G. Woop, 
1.A., F.L.S. th ut 140 Illustrations engraved on 
ood, by G. Pransoy, from Original made by F. W. 
Kevyn and KE, A. Surra under the Author's superintendence. 


**Mr. Wood’s worksarealways | trated by excellent engravin, 
e expressly 


Now compl 


welcome to the lovers of natu- | from drawings mad 

ral . In *‘ Homes with- | for the work. This work will do 
out *wehave anaccount | much to diffuse and increase an 
of t tations which are | intelligent observation of ani- 


never poate ghd ng ng mat 1 - It is Ring | a = 
or improved practice, con- ent sympathetic feeling for 
ous animals, | the subject in hand, and is tho. 
c according to their _ roughly entertaining through- 
ciples of construction,and illus- } out.”—Victoria Magazine. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


The Eighth Edition, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, or 
Panr I. French-Enguish 6s. 6d. Part Il. English-French, 5s. 6d. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
Leow Conrtanseav, French Examiner for Military and Ci 


Appoinments, &c. 
Also, by Mr. Cortansrav, Sevond Edition, price 5s. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY : being a 

careful A ent of the Author’s Practical French and 

~ Bnglish Dictionary pom | all the most useful features 

of the original work cond into a much smaller volume. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





FRENCH READING-BOOKS, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AMY ERT.” 
The Third Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s., 


EXTRAITS CHOISIS des AUTEURS 


MODERNES, or Advanced French Lyne com- 
Pieces of considerable length, sel from 
Post Writers, with a view to sustain the Pupil’s interest in 


each Exercise : oy the Rather oY hene a use of Young 
Also, a Revised Edition, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 

CONTES FACILES, a Selection of Amusing 
; itnended to 

Cee Seest as tmeaae of ore aE 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound; or royal 4to 
Om Tegal size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to 
Thirty-three full-coloured Maps, Edited by the Author’s 
Son, the Rey. T. Burier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps, 
Royal 8vo, price 12s. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY; enlarged to Fitty-seven 
Maps. Royal 4to, price 22s. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 
OR MAP PROJECTIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Price 4s. each Set; 7s. 6d. together. 

BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 
8vo, price 4s., cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best Autho- 
rities. Post 8vo, price 4s., cloth, 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S, 


In fsep. S8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d., 


- 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, revised through- 
out up to the present date. By W. Hvenes, F.R.G.S. 
Professor of Geography in King’s College and in Queen’s 
College, London. 
Or in Two Parts. 
Part I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Part II.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH HISTORY, price ®s. Gd. 
TEXT-BOOK OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 
TREATISE ON CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS, price is. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS ON GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price Is., 


THE STEPPING-STONE to KNOW- 


LEDGE: Comprising several hundred Questions and 

Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity 

of the Youthful Mind. By a Moruner. 

In the same Series, price 1s. each, Stepping Stones to 
KNOWLEDGE, Second ASTRONOMY, Is. 
Series, 1s. MUSIC, 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY, 1s. ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1s. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 
ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. & PRONUNCIATION, Is. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, Is. PHYSIOLOGY, Is. 


NATURAL cman of =. ee ANIMALS, 
8. each. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged, price 2s. 6d., 


POETRY for REPETITION ; a Ool- 


lection of 200 short Pieces and Extracts, suitable to arrest 
the attention and dwell in the memory of Young Persons, 
selected from the best works of the most eminent English 
Poets, and arranged in the order in which they are to be 
learnt. Edited by Henry Twe.is, M.A., Head Master of 
the Godolphin Foundation School, Hammersmith. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Complete in 6 Books, with New Priaer, price 8s. 1d. 


THE GRADUATED SERIES of 


READING-LESSON BOOKS, with Explanatory Notes, 
ted as a Progressive Course of Reading, for all Classes 
of English Schools, Institutions, and Families. Edited by 

J. 8. Laurie. 
“Mr. Laurie’s excellent Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


HE correspondence of the Civil Service 
Commissioners with the chiefs of 
the Government departments shows more 
clearly the working of the system under 
which appointments are now made than 
either their formal reports or the pages of 
statistics with which their annual state- 
ments are accompanied. In the volume, 
for such it is, just issued, we see few traces 
of official opposition such as were dis- 
coverable in the early reports, and as Earl 
Malmesbury is not in office, there is 
nothing in the correspondence which is 
very ridiculous or amusing. 

An obstacle the Commissioners have 
often to encounter is in the suggestion 
that a university degree be accepted in 
lieu of examination. They always decline 
the proposal. They feel that it is impossible 
for them to delegate their functions to 
other examining bodies, and that, even if 
this were possible, the difficulty would be 
insuperable of discriminating between the 
numerous kinds of certificates granted by 
various universities and places of educa- 
tion, and of determining to which of these 
certificates such a privilege should be ex- 
tended. The Judge of the Probate Court 
at Dublin urged that the degrees of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin ought only to be accepted. But 
why not London? ‘The Commissioners 
were firm, and would not give way to the 
judge. An officer of the Colonial convict 
service at Gibraltar, on being appointed 
third schoolmaster, refused to be examined. 
He was a B.A., he said, of Dublin, and 
had obtained “ the divinity testimonial 
required by all bishops previous to ordina- 
tion,” though family reverses had driven 
him into the service. Surely, he main- 
tained, that was enough. It was of no 
use that he was told it would be impossible 
by law to give him a pension hereafter, if 
he persisted in his objection. He did 
persist, and his obstinacy does not seem to 
have prevented him from receiving the 





appointment, though when he retires it 


will be without a provision. The Com- 
missioners, in all their letters upon this 
topic, invariably say that the persons who 
have had the education which a university 
degree should imply will be in no danger 


of failing to satisfy the very moderate re- 


quirements of the examination. 

The limitations as to age are occasionally 
troublesome, and evidently are sometimes 
departed from. Sir George Grey, in one 
case, where a nomination had been ap- 
proved by him, urges that the rule on this 
head be broken; but the man in whom 
the right hon. baronet was interested was 
over forty-seven years of age, and the 
Commissioners properly replied that the 
establishment of limits which would allow 
the admission into the public service of 
persons so far advanced in life would be 
opposed to the policy of the general Super- 
annuation Act, one of the objects of that 
measure being, by enabling civil servants 
to acquire a sufficient pension, to facilitate 
their retirement before bodily infirmity 
may have impaired their efficiency. “As 
Sir George Grey will be aware,” writes 
Mr. Horace Mann, “the maximum pen- 
sion attainable under the act is two-thirds 
of the salary previously enjoyed, and for 
the attainment of this pension forty years’ 





service is required. There would, there- 
fore, be no possibility that a person enter- 
ing the service at the age of forty-seven 
could acquire a title to an allowance suffi- 
cient for his maintenance until some time 
after the failure of his strength and useful- 
ness ; and as it would be difficult under the 
circumstances for the department to press 
his retirement, the public service might 
have to sustain for some years the burden 
of an inefficient officer.” 

A list of gentlemen nominated to com- 
pete at an examination for student-inter- 
preterships in China, Japan, and Siam, 
transmitted by Earl Russell to the Com- 
missioners, contained a candidate recom- 
mended by Lord Lurgan, who, Lord 
Russell was informed, just exceeded the 
prescribed age. ‘ Mr. »’ writes Mr. 
Hammond to the Commissioners, ‘ was, 
however, under that age on the 2nd of 
June, when Lord Russell nominated him 
as a candidate, and I am to state that his 
Lordship would be glad that Mr. 
should be allowed to compete, if the Civil 
Service Commissioners should see no insu- 
perable objection thereto.” The answer of 
the Commissioners is not given, but as the 
candidate was so fortunate in his patrons, 
the objection was probably overlooked. 

In one instance in Scotland, where the 
qualifying period was from twenty-two to 
forty, it was found, after a certain appoint- 
ment had been made, that the gentleman 
in question had not completed his twenty- 
first year—a discovery which created sur- 
prise, “as his appearance was that of a 
man of thirty.” However, the officials in 
the case (the Prison Managers in Scotland), 
with the natidnal shrewdness, made of this 
premature manhood a new recommenda- 
tion, and wrote to the Commissioners to 
say they had reason to believe “that the 
specialities of character and manner which 
have made him look so much older than 
he -is, will make him a valuable oflicer ;” 
and in fact the Jimits of age were, out of re- 
gard to this case, altered to twenty and forty. 








- Attempts are not unfrequently made, as will 


be imagined, to mislead as to age ; but this 
is a punishable offence, and in June last 
year a candidate who had sent a false state- 
ment was convicted and fined in the miti- 
gated penalty of 254. 

All candidates are informed that they 
are not under any circumstances entitled 
to claim the return of any certificate, and 
in certain cases the testimonials are in- 
variably retained. A candidate who was 
rejected as not being qualified in respect of 
character, applied, through Major-General 
Sir T. A. Larcom, for his testimonials, but 
was unable to procure them. The Com- 
missioners naturally feel that, for their own 
protection, it is necessary they should keep 
in their hands the evidence on which their 
decisions are founded. 

Occasionally the Commissioners find 
from the certificates presented that there 
are physical defects, and upon this it is 
their custom to write to the particular de- 
partment which the candidates are seeking 
to enter, to ascertain whether the misfortune 
would be likely to interfere with the dis- 
charge of the official duty. Thus one poor 
fellow was pronounced by Mr. Panizzi to 
be disabled for the duties of an attendant 
in the British Museum by reason of being 
the subject of a rupture in the right side ; 
another was declared unsuited for the post 
of an assistant of excise from being “a 
cripple with his right hand, and writing 
with his left ;’ a third was pronounced 
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disqualified on account of an impediment 
in speech, and a fourth for deafness. 

Two schoolmistresses being wanted in 
Ceylon at the beginning of last year, the 
late Duke of Newcastle advertised in The 
Times, and requested the Commissioners to 
examine into the qualifications of the 
thirty-four applicants who answered the 
advertisement. A similar want arising 
later in the year, Mr. Cardwell did not 
advertise, but nominated three ladies, and 
requested the Commissioners to select the 
best. We observe that the officer adminis- 
tering the Government of Ceylon, Major- 
General O’Brien, in writing to the Colonial- 
office about this vacancy, strongly recom- 
mends “ that care be taken to select a per- 
son of liberal views, and free from any 
strong bias in favour of any particular 
religious body or denomination.” We are 
not informed as to what heed was paid by 
the Commissioners to this somewhat novel 
advice, 

Everybody in the Civil Service goes 
through an examination now, and next 
year we shall not be surprised to find cor- 
respondence relating to the subjects of ex- 
amination in the case of the charwomen 
who clean the rooms of the India-office or 
of Somerset House. Why not? The 
reader will find in the book we are noticing 
letters as to the examination of house- 
keepers in provincial custom-houses, of 
packers and messengers at the Mint, and 
boy-messengers at the Post-oflice. Of all 
this we approve; -the experience of 
every year is in its favour. At present 
there is a mixture of the nomination and 
the open competitive systems, which inter- 
feres with the full success of the Commis- 
sioners; but the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom, and the nation at large, 
are greatly benefiting by their labours. 
We will but add that the correspondence 
is conducted on the part of the distin- 
guished body referred to with becoming 
dignity and firmness, removed alike from 
undue assumption and from dogmatism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


EXODUS OF THE WESTERN 
NATIONS. 
Exodus of the Western Nations. By Viscount 
Bury, M.P. 2 Vols., 8vo. (Bentley.) 
ORD BURY takes as his point of de- 
parture for his history the proposition 
that the history of the European colonies 
cannot be understood without a previous 
knowledge of the history of the mother 
countries. The early settlements in America 
—British, French, and Spanish—were so 
many copies in miniature of the societies 
from which they had gone forth. From the 
Colorado to the Straits of Magellan ruled an 
exclusive Castilian oligarchy, infatuated with 
the pride of birth and the Catholic ferocity 
of Philip II. ; cruel, ignorant, and rapa- 
cious. The French established on the 
St. Lawrence a chain of seigneuries, where 
droits d’aubaine and droits de moulinage were 
levied as in Normandy or Poitou. The 
English carried over Old England into the 
New, with this distinction only, that while 
Puritan England was represented by the 
men of Maine, Cavalier England found a 
home in Virginia and Carolina. The forma- 
tion, therefore, of national charactercannot be 
traced in America, it must be looked for at 
home. To understand the emigrant we must 
study the mother-land. The boundary-line 
of the Atlantic must be set aside by the his- 
torian, who ought to show the action of 
Providence working though physical laws 
and human nature on America and Europe 
contemporaneously. 
To the truth of this view no objection can 
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be made. It is but the recognition of that 
unity of history which is growing every year 
amore distinct idea among us, and which 
Mr. Reynolds’ ‘‘ System of Modern History ” 
aims to put into shape. But while we adhere 
to the principle, we cannot —— the 
practice which Lord Bury would ground 
upon it. Because two things are inseparably 
connected, it does not follow that they can 
be properly taught in the same volume. We 
must begin somewhere. We cannot go back 
to the egg of Leda every time. Because the 
differentia] calculus is necessary to the astro- 
nomer, a work on astronomy must not include 
a treatise on the calculus. Lord Bury has 
spoiled the unity of his subject, without 
making it a whit more intelligible. The 
superstitious mythology of the middle-age 
Church, the feudal system, the growth of 
monarchy in France, the wars with the Moors 
in Spain, the Hanse Towns, printing, the 
rise of diplomacy, the Reformation of Luther 
and Zwingle—all these things had a bearing 
on the discovery and colonization of the New 
World. But to descant on them through 
several chapters encumbers rather than clears 
the way to a narrative of that colonization. 
We should clear away a good third of the 
first volume—all about the wars of religion 
in France, the Holy League, European man- 
ners in the seventeenth century, the Spanish 
monarchy, and the English civil war—and 
the highly-interesting story Lord Bury has 
to tell would gain greatly in unity of design 
and clearness of representation. 

This attention to proportion was the more 
called for, as proportion and method were 
almost the only merits which a history of so 
familiar a period could propose ito itself. 
Novelty and originality were quite out of 
the question. There is no unexplored field 
of research open to the historian of America, 
no new documents to discover, no misinter- 

retations of old ones to correct. The United 

tates have no legendary foretime, no anti- 

uities. Their colonization was transacted in 
the light of day. Everything that can be 
known about it has been already told. In 
Lord Bury’s chapters on the English settle- 
ments we meet with only the familiar sketches 
which have so often figured in every history 
or review article, in Bancroft, or in Hugh 
Murray’s ‘‘ Outlines.” Smith’s expedition to 
Virginia, Roger Williams’ career, Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Antinomian heresies, the re- 
lentless cruelties inflicted by the Puritans on 
the Quakers—are here retold, but neither so 
fully as by Bancroft, nor so methodically as 
by Sarray. 

The history of Spanish colonization is still 
more m . Indeed, it almost seems as if 
chapters which should have contained it have 
been omitted by an after-thought. For after 
we have had, in chap. x., an outline of the 
history of Spain, we find nothing on Spanish 
America till, in chap. xvii., we begin at 
once with 1713. And, after all, we get only 
a few slight pages compiled at second-hand 
from the ordinary sources. 

The history of the Canadian provinces is 
told at more length. And it is only when we 
come to the last chapter of the second volume 
that a suspicion dawns on us of the cause 
and origin of the whole book. This chapter, 
headed *‘ Result of English Policy, 1865,” is 
a review of the present aspects of the Cana- 
dian question. In this question Lord Bury 
evidently takes a warm interest, and is the 
intelligent exponent of a policy which gathers 
every year more adherents in this country— 
,. the policy of gradual separation. Out of this 

chapter, which is a sensible and practical 
pamphlet on the Canadian question, grew, 
we sus the whole of the two volumes ; 
which have very much the texture of notes 
of an M.P. getting up his subject in the 
library of the House of Commons, during 
morning hours. Be this as it may, the con- 
cluding chapter contains the gist of the whole 
book. It may be profitably read by those 
who have to make up their minds on the 
policy which this country ought to pursue 
towards Canada. Lord Bury es for 
separation. Not that the tow-rope should 
be cut at once; not that separation should 





take place in five years, or in ten, or even be 
hastened by a single day. But as eventual 
separation is certain, he wishes that this 
certainty should be recognized at once. The 
mother country and the colony should not 
part in anger. The treaty which must be 
substituted for the present connexion should 
be arranged now, while it may be done in 
peace, without reference to any immediate 
subject of dispute. The facts of our colonial 
history are so many warnings to be wise in 
time ; yet a little longer and we may be too 
late to settle the terms of separation as they 
ought to be settled—with mutual goodwill. 

This policy is not dictated by any abstract 
theory. Lord Bury does not seem to wish to 
pledge himself to the political principle 
adopted by Cornwall Lewis and Goldwin 
Smith—that colonial dependencies are asource 
of weakness. He confines himself to Canada, 
and takes his departure from the fact that 
the British American provinces are, in fact, 
independent, that the separation is already 
accomplished, and is not any longer a question 
for our deliberation. There is a vast difference 
between what is called ‘‘ giving up our 
colonies” or ‘‘ dismembering our empire,” 
and the recognition of the fact that some of 
our colonies are colonies no longer, and that 
it is dangerous to treat them as such. 


A man holding a lighted match would retain 
it only as long as prudence permitted him to do 
so; he would not wait till the pain of burning 
flesh compelled him to throw it from his hands. 
England need not part from anything she could 
hold ; only let her not for the empty boast that 
a power is hers which in reality has long de- 
parted endanger solid advantages which she 
might retain for ever... . The writer of this 
book ventures to advocate not the dismissal of 
any colony, but rational preparations for a time 
which the inexorable logic of facts proves to be 
fast approaching. (Vol. ii., p. 456.) 

To those who argue that the honour of 
England will be compromised by an abandon- 
ment, Lord Bury replies that our honour will 
be tarnished indeed by an abrupt termination 
of the connexion, which must come if we do 
not surrender voluntarily. But he goes 
further, and shows that our authority at 
present is little more than nominal—that Bri- 
tish America is actually as free as the United 
States themselves. Consequently, we have 
nothing to surrender. We have given the 
Canadas complete self-government, fettered 
only by a single proviso—that no law shall 
be passed by the Colonial Legislature contrary 
to the fundamental policy of England. But 
this veto exists practically only in name, and 
is not, and cannot, be exercised. From 1841— 
the date of the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada—to 1865 the Royal assent has been 
refused to only twelve laws in the three pro- 
vinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. Of these twelve cases, only 
three have occurred in Canada. An ‘Act for 
the Discouragement of Secret Societies” was 
rejected in 1843, on the ground that the 
Queen cannot be advised to concur in an 
enactment placing any class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects beyond the protection of the law. 
In the same year the ‘‘ Act for Better Securing 
the Independence of the Legislative Council ” 
was necessarily disallowed. The act inter- 
fered with the prerogative of the Crown in 
the nomination of members of Council, and 
it was not competent to the Queen to assent 
to it. The third and last instance of the veto 
occurred twenty years ago, when an act to 
dissolve the marriage of Henry William 
Harris with Eliza Walker was disallowed, on 
the ground that the divorce would only be 
valid within the limits of the province of 
Canada, and not in other places where the 
law of England prevails. The exercise of the 
veto, limited to such trifling details, is, then, 
a valueless shadow of authority. Neither our 
honour nor our interest are involved in its 
retention. No English Minister would dare 
to veto a law of any importance upon which 
the hearts of the colonists were set. When 
it came to the question of secularizing the 
clergy reserves, the Secretary of the Colonies 
could not, whatever Imperial policy might 
have dictated, refuse to acquiesce in the ex- 
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pressed wishes of the Canadians. The fact is, 
our power rests on too weak foundations to 
allow us to incur the risk. Our power rests 
only on sufferance. This being the state of 
things, Lord Bury argues :— 


If you wait till the present anomalous state of 
things has become unbearable, any demand made 
by the colonies for independence will not be made 
in terms that will convey much satisfaction to 
English pride. There seems to be a confusion of 
thought between retaining nominal power and 
retaining advantages which the possession of 
real power would confer. When the substance 
is gone, the shadow will be sure to follow ; and 
to comply, to submit, to watch times, and ulti- 
mately to separate on terms injurious to national 

ride, is a far less sensible plan than to use the 
little authority that remains in devising a scheme 
of ultimate separation just and equal for both 
sides. (Vol. i, p. 451.) 

We regret to see that the advocate of a 
colonial policy at once prudent and straight- 
forward is not to have the opportunity of 
supporting his views in the new House of 
Commons. 








LITERATURE FOR BAGMEN. 


The Traveller's Album and Hotel Guide. 
(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


EW men, still fewer publishers, have been 
more widely useful in their day than the 
late Mr. Cassell ; and his usefulness will by 
no means die with him. Of course, we do not 
claim for his work the highest place ; man: 
men in the same walk of life have had muc 
higher pretensions, and have to some extent 
justified them ; but even Mr. Charles Knight 
himself, with all his exalted notions of what 
a popular publisher ought to aim at, would 
be the first to admit the great value of Mr. 
Cassell’s efforts at improving people of all 
classes in all sorts of ways. Among all Mr. 
Cassell’s publications, we know of none more 
deserving a word of commendation than that 
named above. We are a nation boutiquiere, 
and therefore of necessity our ‘‘ travellers” 
are a numerous race. They have their own 
schools, their own benevolent societies, their 
own retreats for the old and disabled ; why 
not their own history and antiquities of Eng- 
land too, especially if, as in the present case, 
a work can be contrived which shall combine 
business information with a great mass of 
really well-selected instruction about all the 
chief places of interest in England? The book, 
which may be seen at many railway waiting- 
rooms, is a strange, Janus-like production ; all 
the even-numbered pages are given up to ad- 
vertisements of all kinds—from steam thrash- 
ing machines and the Distin’s wonderful Sax- 
horns down to Lewis and Webb’s Pickles and 
Maizena and Dome-shaped Washing Blue. 
The alternate pages contain letter-press and 
illustrations about Kirkstall Abbey, Old St. 
Paul’s, the Newport Gate at Lincoln, Hever, 
Harrow, Chepstow, the Tubular Bridge over 
the Menai, and most of the old castles and 
famous modern works which happen to lie 
near any of “the centres of production.” 
There are, besides, views and descriptions 
of favourite watering-places, and a full 
account (taken from the Leiswre “7 of 
Brown and Polson’s Patent Corn Flour 
Factory at Paisley. 

The ‘‘traveller” for whom this book is com- 
piled is not he for whom Black and Murray 
prepare their guides, but our old friend the 
bagman, of whose powers of telling a good 
story Dickens made us aware many a long 
year ago. Supply proves demand, at least 
in the case of such knowing caterers as 
Messrs. Cassell and Co, ; and so we may safely 
conclude that the bagman of to-day is more 
of a reading man (though, we hope, not less 
convivial withal) than he of fifteen years 
ago. He who eventually wedded the buxom 
widow might have grinned, for instance, at 
the information supplied in these pages about 
Lincoln city, that it had of old such a number 
of religious houses as to be able to defy the foul 
fiend himself ; and hence, when a man was 
envious of what he could not get at, he was 
said to look ‘‘like the devil over Lincoln.” 
But then the same brandy-and-water-loving 
hero would have yawned over Southey’s 
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account of the cathedral, where (in the 
character of Don Espriella) he describes 
it towering so grandly above the fen. 
‘¢ Louth, the ancient Luda,” again, would be a 
fact without much interest for the bagman 
of the older race, though with those who have 
taken their A. A., and who perhaps have even 
‘* read papers” at a young men’s society, the 
case is widely different ; they too will be able 
to appreciate the line of British’and Roman 
coins which heads the descriptions of Bath, 
and the reference to Sir H. Delabeche and 
geology in general, which comes in under 
“¢ Torquay.” When we open this volume, 
and see Boscobel House fronting the trade 
notices of Wolverhampton, and St. Mary’s 
Hall, with its tapestries and old portraits, very 
well described under the bead of Coventry, 
and Hendlip House facing the advertise- 
ments of sauce and china ware, Dent’s gloves, 
and the other specialities of ‘‘ faithful Wor- 
cester,” we begin to realise the fact that the 
‘‘ traveller” is changed, like every one else— 
except the poor agricultural labourer, who 
soon forgets what little he learnt at school, 
often never opening either book or newspaper 
by way of bringing his knowledge into play. 
The bagman who can read Cassell’s ‘* Album,” 
and enjoy it, must understand a moderately 
difficult classical allusion or a bit of popular 
archeology. He must be able to enter into 
the history of ‘‘ the village of Birmingham,” 
discussing the pedigree of the family from 
whom it is named, and glancing at John 
Kemble’s examples of Anglo-Saxon patrony- 
mics. His intellectual digestion is decidedly 
stronger than that of his predecessors ; we hope 
his actual non-metaphorical ‘‘ peptics ” have 
not suffered in consequence. It would be inte- 
resting to speculate what would be the dreams 
of a bagman of the good old school who should 
have turned over these pages while, after 
the good old dinner and the pint of wine 
which was de rigueur, he was magnanimously 
finishing up the day with plenty of * cold 
without ” or ‘* warm with,” for the ‘‘ good of 
the house.” How he would have had all 
night a confused picture of ‘‘ Ashantee ”- 
smoking niggers playing leap-frog down the 
streets of ‘‘modern Athens,” and the bull 
which marks the true original mustard 
running off with Queen Margaret from St. 
Mary’s Hall, and Sir Henry Delabeche, in a 
wonderful dressing gown of French Organdi 
muslin, ‘‘ watering” the extinct animals at 
the Crystal Palace with ‘‘ Stogumber 
Phosphoric Ale” out of the ‘*‘new patent 
galvanized iron travelling bath.” But for 
the modern ‘‘ traveller” no such ‘‘ mystifica- 
tions” need be dreaded ; he (it seems) can 
take in and understand all this mass of 
heterogeneous information, and yet not miss 
the main object for which he moves from 
place to place. Who will envy him his 
growing enlightenment ? Is it not better that 
he should go on as this book shows he has 
begun, than that he should amuse some of us 
and annoy others by speaking of Niagara as 
** first rate,” and of Ulleswater as a decidedly 
“‘superior article?” Just now he is (so to 
speak) in a transition state ; his theories are 
crude; he worships Mr. Bright—at least, 
that most combative of Quakers is here set 
up for his idolatry. If he gets to read 
aright the lesson of old times, not content 
with merely looking at pictures of old abbeys 
and castles, he will assuredly change his 
views on many points, and become more 
worthy of the vote which (whether he is a 
householder or not) some fancy franchise 
will before long propose for him. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


The Great Schools of England. An Account of 
the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline of 
the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England, &c. 
By Howard Staunton. (Sampson Low & Son.) 


M*; STAUNTON’S work is a monument of 
| industry and a storehouse of facts; but, 
unfortunately, it is no more. Perhaps we 
have noright to expect more. But if we had 
that right, we should demand a book that 
could be read with constant pleasure; a book 
where the facts were marshalled in their order ‘ 





and where each series of facts should give us 
a comparative view of the whole range of 

ublic schools, and their whole system. 
Tnstead of attempting this, Mr. Staunton has 
taken each school by itself; given us its 
history, its system, and its organization ; and 
has wound up with the especial recommen- 
dations for the reform of each school which 
proceeded from the Public School Commis- 
sion. That is to say, he has taken the chess- 
board to pieces, and explained the property 
of each piece, instead of giving us a game. 
The anxious parent who looks out a public 
school will find the system of each and all 
fully detailed by Mr. Staunton, and will be 
grateful for the help given him in making his 
choice. But the general reader will regret 
that all this information was not put together 
in a way to tempt him; and the critic must 
regret still more that all this labour was not 
carried a step further, and an admirable guide 
to the subject converted into an absolute 
mastery of the subject. 

There are, of course, many reasons why 
Mr. Staunton should not have embarked on 
this wider voyage. One of these is, that the 
ocean of English public schools is so vast; 
and, much as has been written upon them, 
they are far from being exhausted. Every 
man who has touched the subject, however 
briefiy, has his predilection (or his aversion) 
for bis own school; and it is almost impos- 
sible to get him to do justice (or injustice) to 
any other. An Eton man can hardly enter 
into a Rugby question. What can the Har- 
rovian find to interest him in Winchester ? 
We have known men who idolized their own 
schools, and stuck to every part of them with 
unreasoning tenacity, who were yet indifferent 
to the fate of every other school in the king- 
dom, and would have surrendered the benefits 
of Harrow sooner than the worst abuses of 
Eton. Sometimes the knowledge of the 
working of a system blinds men to its obvious 
dangers. A fag who had a good master cannot 
admit that the principle of fagging is bad. 
Others rest so implicitly on the principle, that 
they never inquire into the workings. When 
once a man has assumed that fagging is an 
organized protection of the smaller boys, a 
harmless mode of enforcing discipline and re- 
straining lawless bullies, he never asks if the 
master really protects his fag from others 
while taking care not to abuse his own autho- 
rity. Nothing is more common than to hear 
the phrase, ‘‘ I was fag to the present Bishop 
of , and he never illused me,” as an 
argument in favour of all fagging, and a 
subtle means of placing that system in close 
alliance with Episcopacy. Such reasoners will 
have cause to complain of Mr. Staunton, who 
is severe on all the established methods. We 
think he is a little to blame in leaving out of 
sight the principle on which fagging rests, 
and in judging it as if it was a sheer irrespon- 
sible authority. ‘‘ The fruits of it,” he says, 
‘fare likely to be the most savage, most 
capricious bullying on the one hand, and the 
most craven apprehension on the other.” 
This may be the case where the general tone 
is low, though we believe it is not the case in 
our chief public schools. But the real ques- 
tion is, whether fagging countenances or 
checks bullying; whether the public opinion 
of a school is active in restraining encroach- 
ments on the limits of the masters’ power, or 
leaves the masters to judge what is right. 
And it will depend on this whether the system 
is carried on *‘in a mitigated form,” as Mr. 
Staunton says of Eton, or “with peculiar 
severity,” as is the case at Winchester :— 

A boy may be ‘‘ valet” to one Prefect, whom 
he waits on in his chamber ; ‘‘ breakfast fag” to 
another, whom he attends at tea in Hall; and 
liable to be sent on errands, and to be made to 
field at cricket, at the bidding of any Prefect 
who may happen to want those services per- 
formed. Some of a fag’s duties too are of a very 
servile description ; and as the fagging in College 
is on a different principle from the fagging in 
commoners, the one depending on length of 
standing in College, the other on position in the 
school, a boy, who, being a commoner, is elected 
a scholar, has to go through a second period of 
this abject servitude. 


We agree with Mr. Staunton that this is 
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wrong. But it is fortunately limited to Win- 
chester. At Eton, the fagging is of a much 
milder character. At Charterhouse, ‘‘ it does 
not exist in its most odious or despotic forms, 
perhaps from a healthy dread of public 
opinion.” At Harrow, it *‘ presents no pecu- 
liar features,” and is limited to service at 
breakfast and tea, at cricket and racquets. 
It ‘‘has no opportunity of being exercised” 
at Merchant Taylors’, At Westminster, it 
‘Shas been exercised with peculiar severity 
until a very late period.” At Rugby, it con- 
sists in the lower boys “‘ sweeping and dusting 
the studies of the sixth, attending their call 
at supper for half-an-hour, making toast, run- 
ning on messages, and attending at games.” 
Most men will be disposed to censure the 
employment of fags in menial offices. The 
Commissioners recommend that these duties 
should be transferred to servants, and that 
neither the time which a little boy has for 
preparing his lessons, nor the time he has for 
play, should be encroached upon unduly. It 
is singular that these nineteenth century ré- 
commendations, which have caused such a 


_ storm in the Tory camp, should have been 


anticipated a hundred and fifty years ago by 
one of the seven Bishops. Trelawney, who 
was Bishop of Winchester, and Visitor of 
Winton College, wrote to the governing body 
in 1708, recommending that bed-makers 
should be appointed for the College, and that 
‘‘the children should be relieved from the 
servile and foul office of making their own 
beds and keeping their chambers clean.” At 
Eton College, during the sixteenth century, 
the boys rose at five in the morning, and re- 
peated a prayer in alternate verses while 
dressing themselves and making their beds. 
Each boy swept that part of the dormitory 
about his bed, and the prepostor chose four 
boys to collect the dirt into a heap, and 
remove it. At the present day, perhaps, 
servants might be found to do similar work, 
though no servants would be willing to do 
the work of fags in the last century. 

If we proceed to compare the public schools 
in other points, we shall still find many diver- 
sities. In diet, for instance, the collegers at 
Eton, and the Queen’s scholars at West- 
minster, complain of monotony. The former 
have roast mutton five days in the week, and 
leave school with a rooted prejudice against 
that kind of food, the predominance of which 
has saddled them with the nickname of ‘ tug- 
muttons.” But the oppidans at Eton, and 
the dwellers in ioagliinen aia at West- 
minster, are provided copiously and even 
luxuriously. The bill of fare at Harrow is 
good and plentiful; at Rugby it is plainer. 
At Christ’s Hospital, where the food was 
abominable in the days of Charles Lamb, 
there is a Committee of Almoners, who are 
to be present sometimes at meals, to see that 
the provisions are good ; and two members of 
the Bectandiins of Governors are charged with 
the same supervision. Flogging is ‘‘ not un- 
frequently inflicted” at Eton and Harrow. 
At Winchester, it ‘‘ has greatly diminished in 
frequency.’ It is of rare occurrence at West- 
minster, and exceedingly rare at Merchant 
Taylors’. At Charterhouse, it is ‘‘ less fre- 
quently inflicted, and with more discrimina- 
tion, than at some of the other public schools.” 
At Shrewsbury, there are not more than six 
floggings in the half-year; while at the great 
proprietary school of Rossall, “ corporal 
punishment is never inflicted, unless by re- 
port from the masters in charge, and in school, 
countersigned by the head, and then only in 
extreme cases.” At all these schools the 
groundwork of the studies is pretty much 
the same. But the classics, which once com- 
prised the whole course, are yielding a little 
of their exclusiveness, if not of their supre- 
macy. French forms part of the schoolwork 
at Shrewsbury, and modern languages are 
compulsory at Harrow. Eton is behind all 
others in this respect. It was not till 1851 
that mathematics were enforced upon the 
whole school, and even now modern languages 
are scarcely encouraged. So long as a modern 
language is made an extra, entails an addi- 
tional payment, and cuts off something from 
the hours of play, it is idle to expect boys to 
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study it. The Rugby system is far better. 
Every learns two modern languages, or 
natural philosophy, if his parents preter it, 
without extra payment; and, what is still 
more important, ‘“‘ French works are occa- 
sionally read in the classical school when the 
subjects falling within the range of classical 
rr are best treated in some French 
author.” The words we have just quoted 
may seem marvellous and revolutionary to 
the opponents of all change in our public 
schools ; but till that system is followed there 
is little hope for real education. 

The emoluments of the head masters of our 
public schools are given under their respec- 
tive headings, but we think it will be interest- 
ing to present them in a tabulated form. 
Thus the head master of Eton receives about 
5,000/.; the head master of Harrow, 6,000/. ; 
Rugby, 3,000/.; Winchester, 3,000/.; Shrews- 
bury, 2,000/.; Charterhouse, 1,200/.; West- 
minster, 1,200/.; Merchant Taylors’, 1,000/. ; 
and St. Paul’s, 9001. With incomes such as 
these, the head masters have a right to look 
upon themselves as highly important person- 

es, as ‘*the famous Busby walked beside 
Charles IT. with his head covered, apologizing 
to the King for this apparent breach of deco- 
rum by saying that, if his boys supposed there 
were any greater in the realm than he, there 
would be at once an end to his authority.” 








SCOTCH SCENERY AND GEOLOGY. 


The Scenery of Scotland Viewedin Connexion with 
its Physical Geology. By Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S8., of the Geological Survey. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


F: is commonly supposed by those who have 

thought about the matter at all, that the 
scenery of a country depends for its character 
upon the nature of the rocks of which it is 
composed. The current statements in geo- 
logical works as to the characteristic aspect 
of different kinds of rock are only partially 
correct. It is true that granite, sandstone, 
and trap-rocks have each an aspect which in 
general admits of their easy recognition in 
the landscape ; but these are local features ; 
the scenery of a country, using the phrase in 
the wide sense in which it is employed in 
this volume, is the result of the geological 
processes to which that country has been sub- 
jected. In Scotland the local and general 
features are readily distinguishable ; but 
obvious as they are, this is the first attempt 
to unravel their history. The results of years 
spent in the study of Scottish geology, and of 
inquiries conducted in all parts of the country, 
are here summed up. The volume is not, 
however, by any means of merely local or ex- 
clusively scientific interest. The general 
reader who has some acquaintance with the 

rinciples of geology—and who now-a-days 
fons not }—will gain from the admirable 
— of scenery much instruction, plea- 
santly conveyed, as to the processes of 
scientific reasoning ; while geologists will not 
undervalue the information they acquire 
because it is stated in simple, often pic- 


‘ turesque language. Mr. Geikie writes with a 


freshness and force which tell of out-door life, 
of familiarity by daily practice with what he 
describes, and of opinions formed face to face 
with the things themselves. 

The Huttonian principles are stated in the 
preface to have guided the author in his re- 
searches ; and though their application has 
led him to opinions at variance with those 
commonly held regarding the changes which 
have given the country its present aspect, his 
reputation as an observer, and the temperate 
manner in which his views are stated, entitle 
him to an attentive hearing, though we fear 
his opinions will not at first find ready assent. 

The conclusions at which he has arrived 
are, that the surface features of the three 
natural divisions of the country, North and 
South Highlands and Central Valley, have 
been acquired during different periods, that 
subterranean movements have had but a 
small share in their production, and that the 
quiet, slow, but ceaseless processes of atmo- 
spheric waste have during long ages done by 
far the greatest part of the work. The 
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mountain summits in Scotland, as in Wales, 
have the same general level, and are com- 
parable to an elevated table-land, beneath 
which the valleys have been cut. This plain 
is the result of marine denudation, to which 
it has been subjected probably at different 
periods, though its formation seems to have 
been chiefly effected in Old Red Sandstone 
times, the proofs being strong that the 
deposits of that age had formerly a far greater 
extension than now over the highlands of the 
North and South. 

The origin of the valleys which intersect 
this table-land is the problem to whose solu- 
tion Mr. Geikie more particularly addresses 
himself. His theory is arrived at partly by 
the method of exclusion, partly by that 
of analysis. Unskilled observers make free use 
of violent convulsions in all difficulties. The 
miner’s opinion, that *‘ there maun hae been 
devilish eruptions o’ the yirth lang ago,” was, 
in more scientific language, till lately the 
common creed ; but proofs are daily increasing 
that the effects of such exceptional. agents 
have been greatly over-estimated, and that 
the changes whose vastness seemed to demand 
their intervention are explicable by simpler 
means. The absence, save in one or two 
trifling instances, of any relation between 
these valleys and proved dislocations of the 
strata is conclusive against subterranean 
movements ; the length, sinuosity, and depth 
of the glens is equally opposed to their origin 
as a result of marine action. The tendency 
of the sea to work in horizontal planes, and 
its inability to excavate in a vertical direction, 
are forcibly urged and illustrated. Erosion 
by ice is equally inadmissible as the chief 
agent in the process, though its power to ad- 
vance the work already begun is fully recog- 
nized. We are thus shut up to the only re- 
maining agent of denudation, subaerial waste, 
whose instruments are rain, rivers, winds, and 
frost. Are these, then, equal to the task 
assigned them? The opinion that they are 
has received support from excellent observers 
in England and Ireland; if only sufficient 
time be allowed for their operation, there 
seems no limit to the changes they may effect. 
The period which has elapsed since the Old 
Red Sandstone seems, if the arguments are 
considered conclusive that Scotland then ap- 
peared as dry land, long enough to allow 
enormous changes to have been effected even 
by these apparently trifling agents. The 
order of events as sketched by Mr. Geikie is 
this: The denudation plain as it emerged 
from thesea was worninto hollows by little rills, 
which, taking the shortest seaward course, cut 
across the edges of the Scottish Silurians in a 
south-easterly and north-westerly direction ; 
as the land rose higher these channels were 
deepened and widened by the streams them- 
selves and by ordinary atmospheric waste. 
In the end, advantage would be taken of the 
unequal consistence of the rocks, and another 
series of channels, at right angles to the first, 
would be formed in the strike of the Silurians ; 
both series would continue to deepen and 
widen till the system of transverse and longi- 
tudinal valleys, to which those of Scotland 
may be reduced, had attained their present 
dimensions. Such is, in outline, our author’s 
theory ; the difficulties in its application are 
candidly stated ; but as they arise chiefly from 
imperfect topographical knowledge, further re- 
search may reasonably be expected to remove 
them. Its acceptance is justly urged on this 
ground : ‘The views advocated explain so 
much, and reconcile so many difliculties, 
that 1 have gladly availed myself of them in 
trying to gain some insight into the origin of 
our Highland valleys.” 

Many interesting questions are incidentally 
raised, into which we cannot enter. The 
antiquity of some of these valleys, their exis- 
tence, in fact, as such prior to the Old Red 
Sandstone and taken in connexion with the 
history of the Scuir of Eigg, make a chapter 
in the romance of geology. 

That details of structure have not dimmed 
the author’s sense of beauty of form is proved 
by the remarks on landscape painting at 
p. 216. Mr. Hamilton has urged the duty 
of fidelity to nature at least as strongly as 
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Mr. Ruskin, and has aioe ena 
b inting pictures of Hig g in 
which Mr. Geikie will be glad to find that a 
true rendering of the character of the scenery, 
and even minute accuracy of detail, have not 
diminished the effectiveness of the pictures. 
It is not necessary that artists should be geo- 
logists, but a perusal of this book will show 
them that there is a distinction between the 
essential and the accidental characters of the 
scenery of a country, attention to which 
might save us from landscapes (even by emi- 
nent painters) as true to natureas heraldic art. 
It is worthy of notice that the popular 
legends explanatory of striking physical 
features quoted in this book differ remark- 
ably from those of Southern Ireland, given 
in **Frost and Fire.” The devil seems to have 
found in Scotland a favourite field of work. 
The tales of his doings want that air of en- 
chantment which runs through the Celtic 
stories. How far—if at all—this difference 
is one of race, cannot, perhaps, be decided. 
Mr. Campbell suggests that these traditions 
tell of man’s presence in Ireland during the 
geographical changes of glacial times. This 
idea, which we have not met with elsewhere, 
tallies with the inferences drawn from Celtic 
tales, bearing on the migrations of the race, 
and with the more trustworthy deductions of 
Mr. Prestwich from Pleistocene deposits. 
JoHNn YOUNG. 





Londres pour Ceux qui n'y Vont Pas. Par M. 
Antoine Rondelet, Professeur de Philosophie a 
la Faculté des Lettres de Clermont-Ferrand. 
(Paris : Louis Giraud, Libraire-Editeur, Rue 
des Saints Péres. Nimes: Mérne-Maison. 
1864. ) 


MONGST the foreigners who, after visit- 
ing our International Exhib:tion, have 
been ambitious of conveying their impres- 
sions to a wider circle than that of their 
friends and acquaintances, is M. Ron- 
delet, Professor of Philosophy at Clermont 
Ferrand, During a comparatively short 
sojourn, this gentleman’s activity and letters 
of introduction enabled him to get a better 
insight into the various phases of English 
life than is usually attained by tourists after 
a much longer period. In spite of much to 
call forth a smile from those thoroughly 
acquainted with England, M. Rondelet’s 
work is far from being destitute of merit. 
It is written inthe admirably clear and lively 
style peculiar to his nation, and it is entirely 
free from cynicism and prejudice. Indeed, 
his English readers cannot but be gratified 
at his finding so far more to praise than to 
blame. 

The members of an ancient and complex 
system of society can seldom learn 
much that is new from its déserip- 
tion by a foreigner. Nor is it often that 
a stranger comes among us as_ well 
prepared to observe as De Tocqueville or 
M. Guizot. To expect, therefore, ma- 
turity of judgment in an author whose ex- 
perience has been limited to a few weeks 
would be unjust. But where the danger of 
writing with superficial information is great, 
considerable pains should be taken to avoid 
such inaccuracies as might be prevented with 
ordinary care. After showing the applica- 
tion of this remark to M. Rondelet, we 
shall give some rather remarkable specimens 
of the tendency, which he shares in common 
with so many of his countrymen, to arrive 
at hasty conclusions, not because his logic 
is false, but because his premises are insutli- 
cient. We shall finally give M. Rondelet’s 
opinions on some of the principal subjects on 
which he enlarges, among which are our 
cookery, our women, and our public dinners 

In his chapter on *‘ Les Soirées du Grand 
Monde,” he presents us witha vivid description 
of a brilliant entertainment given by Lord 
Granville at the South Kensington Museum. 
He wasmuch impressed with the magnificence 
of the company, and the preparations for 
their reception, and he graphically depicts 
all that he saw and heard, noting, amongst 
other things, that this aristocratic assemblage 
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almost universally talked French to one an- 
other, a peculiarity which up to that time he 
had believed to belong exclusively to the 
Russians! And what does he assign as the 
locale for this hospitable display? Not the 
South Kensington Museum, but ‘‘ Kysington 
Garden!” Again and again is the word 
Kysington repeated with the utmost imno- 
cence. What would M. Rondelet think of 
an Englishman who took similar liberties 
with some historic name in France, Versailles 
for instance, or Vincennes ? 

Another illustration of the Professor’s in- 
accuracy is given in the course of his criticism 
on some unnecessary delays during his 
journey from Folkestone to London. With 
the greater part of his complaint we are 
inclined to sympathize, till we come to the 
startling enunciation that ‘‘ times is money.” 
If this mistake had been solitary, we should 
have imputed it to the printer ; but when we 
remember that it is not altogether uncharac- 
teristic of the author, and that the corre- 
sponding French word ends with an s, we 
fear we cannot relieve him of his responsi- 
bility. A professor of philosophy is not 
bound to know English grammar, but, as an 
author, he would have done well to bear in 
mind his own criticism on some philanthro- 
pists who issued a French translation of an 
exhortation to temperance for the edification 
of foreigners, ‘‘ We French should not have 
failed in such a case to submit our prose to 
some competent person.” 

We will give one more instance of M. 
Rondelet’s correctness. In the course of some 
very appropriate remarks on the ugliness of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, he talks of 
it as the place ‘‘ where, as everybody knows, 
the last Universal Exhibition was held.” 

After what we have said, our readers will 
hardly be surprised to find in M. Rondelet 
a strong tendency to rapid generalization. 
For instance, he tells us that at a dinner- 
party in London he and all the other 
guests were presented by the lady of the 
house with a flower just before they entered 
the dining-room. We can quite believe it. 
Such a mark of attention has probably been 
given before, and may not improbably be 
given again. But the ardent Professor at 
once jumps to the conclusion that it is a 
common practice in England for the hostess 
at a dinner party to evince her goodwill to 
the company by the donation of a flower 
to each of them in turn; and yet we should 
not wonder if more than one diner out 
whose eye glances over these lines has never 
been similarly favoured by fortune. 

On another occasion, M. Rondelet goes to 
the Wellington dining-rooms, begins his re 
past with salmon, and having despatched it, 
calls fora steak. The waiter forthwith tries to 
persuade him to take more salmon ; but M. 
Rondelet gives a decisive reply, indicating 
his preference for rump steak. On this, 
the master of the establishment is in des- 
pair, and thinking the salmon must have 
something wrong about it, tastes it himself 
behind his counter, ‘‘ so little did he under- 
stand a man who dined at the same time 
on salmon and on meat.” In short, the 
Professor would have it believed, as a proof 
of English ‘‘ sobriety in the daily habits of 
life,” that if you ask for salmon, turbot, ‘ or 
some other solid fish,” you dine that day on 
salmon or turbot, and not on mutton or beef. 
After this, it would be invidious not to com- 
pliment the author on his happy selection of 
a title for his work, ‘‘ Londres pour Ceux qui 
n’y Vont Pas.” The probability is that 
neither waiter nor manager was altogether 
at home with the Professor’s English, which 
he ‘admits to have been, though good in 
theory, rather defective in pronunciation. 
On asking a stationer for a plan of London 
he could get nothing but various assort- 
ments of envelopes; a situation only less 
embarrassing than that of his two hungry 
friends, who, on ordering breakfast in what 
they believed to be a restaurant, were kept 
waiting for some time, and then presented 
with their photographs. 

M. Ron elet makes some useful remarks 
on English cooking. He does not much like 








it; nor was it likely that he should. A 
Frenchman must have lived, not weeks, but 
years among us, before he can appreciate 
insular simplicity. But even under this 
head there is a point on which he contrasts 
us favourably with his countrymen. He 
went, out of curiosity, to a great number of 
second and third-rate dining-rooms, and was 
surprised and pleased at finding the quality 
of the food so good. He tells us that in 
places of the same stamp in France, a man 
accustomed to live well would feel un- 
comfortably suspicious as to the real nature 
of the eatables placed before him. The 
French workman, he says, expects to have 
all sorts of delicacies for 25 centimes :— 


From this it results, that to obtain these com- 
bitiations of high taste, this sort of culinary 
dissolving view, it is necessary to have recourse 
to a thousand ingredients of an unpleasant or sus- 
picious nature, and which come very near poison- 
ing with premeditation. From thence arises, to 
draw the moral, a veritable injury inflicted on 
health by this pretended nourishment ; it is false 
luxury, with all its miseries, it is at the expense 
of his vonstitution and of his strength that the 
poor man makes these shadows of feasts and 
these phantoms of repasts. In England such 
establishments could not be opened ; one would 
not see any customers in them. 


It is fortunate for the reputation of Eng- 
lish ladies that M. Rondelet should have had 
an opportunity of correcting his former 
opinion of them by personal experience. He 
had been given to understand that they were 
prudish and reserved, and, in short, rather 
disagreeable than otherwise He assures us, 
however, that this is no longer the case. 
People must not confound ‘‘ what has been 
with what is.” However applicable the 
traditional character of an Englishwoman to 
our mothers and grandmothers, the new 
generation is something very different. If 
old ladies think that this account of them 
is not very complimentary, they must fall 
back for consolation on their success in bring- 
ing up their daughters. Of the latter he says 
they carry, on the contrary, into life, ‘‘ wne 
désinvolture et* un aplomb of which the 
presence of mind and ease of manner of our 
French ladies would not always be ca- 
pable.” He was particularly struck by 
the liberty which a lady enjoys here. He 
remarks that she can do business out of 
doors, make calls, and go to the play, with- 
out the protection of a gentleman, and that 
whether at a public dinner or in a train, or 
wherever else she may be, she is sure of 
being treated with respectful courtesy. He 
approves of the fair sex taking the initia- 
tive in recognizing their male acquaintance 
in the street, thereby securing the right 
of passing by without notice any one whose 
presence or conversation would be unac- 
ceptable ; and he admires their self-possession, 
of which he gives a curious instance. A 
public dinner is going on at Reigate, at which 
800 gentlemen, interested in agriculture, 
are present. At one end of the room there 
is a platform capable of holding 200 people ; 
but the only person there for the first hour 
is a young lady who has not numbered 
above twenty summers, and who sits on the 
front bench watching the proceedings before 
her, and wholly undisturbed by, and ap- 
parently unconscious of, the 1,600 eyes which 
are all more or less turned in her direction. 
The Professor observes that ‘‘ this majestic 
and cold firmness, which places them above 
the circumstances of life,” is far from being 
confined to the upper classes; it is as re- 
markable in the cottage as in the mansion, 
and he is delighted with the manner of a 
labourer’s wife in doing the honours of her 
little tenement. 

But young ladies must not expect to hear 
only praises from the lips of M. Rondelet. 
He likes them very much when their man- 
ners and mirth are checked by the presence 
of some elderly relation. But when they 
are not restrained by reverence for a superior 
he finds them far too free and easy in their 
behaviour, especially at five o’clock teas. 
If they will follow his advice, they must 
revert to the maxim inculcated on the last 
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generation of ladies in France, ‘‘ Sit ss 
my daughter, and hold your tongue ; hol 
yourself upright, and lower your eyes,” which, 
he says, was far from preventing their talk- 
ing to the point when they were married. 
Moreover, he is of opinion that they are hte 4 
presumptuous in attempting to understan 
the merits of young men, and that in such 
matters they woul do well to be guided 
entirely by the advice of their parents. He 
adds: ** The mistake of young ladies in Eng- 
land is the eternal dream of novels—to be 
married for love and for themselves.” And 
the liberty accorded to them by the usages 
of society is, he believes, frequently pro- 
ductive of unhappy marriages. We con- 
ceive that something more weighty than M. 
Rondelet’s assertions will be necessary to in- 
duce English society to follow his counsel. A 
system which involves dulness, both sub- 
jective and objective, in single ladies, and 
the very reverse in those who are married, 
can hardly be conducive to domestic felicity. 

The following directions may be of use to 
any of our readers who may be desirous of 
qualifying themselves for going through the 
ceremonies of a public dinner with de- 
corum :— 


This now is how the hurrah is practised, for 
it requires gesture at the same time as voice ¢ 
Hardly has the toast-master given notice that 
they would shout six times in honour of the 
Queen, than every one rises, fills his glass to the 
brim, and empties the whole of it with a slight 
inclination of his head, which he turns about in 
looking all round him ; then he takes his glass 
and lifts it to the right with his arm extended 
at full length. As soon as the toast-master gives 
the word for the shouting, and executes a man- 
ceuvre with the assistance of a little white stick, 
every one imitates him, and reproduces at once 
his gesture and his cry. This gesture consists, 
at the same time as one utters the hurrah, in 
lowering one’s glass rapidly to the level of one’s 
eyes, in making it cross before one’s face, and in 
raising it again to the left by smartly stretching 
out the arm to its full height. At the second 
hurrah, you bring down the same glass to the 
level of the left eye, you bring it k to the 
right, by following a horizontal line which would 
pass at the bottom of the forehead, then you 
raise it anew with all the vigour and all the 
reach of your arm. As the hurrahs are cried 
out, the toast-master counts them out loud. 
After the six hurrahs, if it is a question of a 
very important personage—for instance, the 
Queen of a — custom requires that at 
least one supplementary hurrah should be given. 
This last hurrah is prolonged some seconds, and 
is delivered this time while raising one’s glass 
immediately before one. 


But let it not be supposed that the duties 
of an ordinary guest are confined to going 
through the exercise of hurrahing with due 
precision :— 

At these t dinners your attention to the 
public healths and oratorical toasts must not 
make you forget your neighbours. It is very 
good taste in the interval between two speeches 
to deliver in the more confined circle of one’s 
own table a little individual speech addressed to 
those who are nearone. One is careful, for this 
private performance, to soften the tone of one’s 
voice and to restrain it within a short distance 
of one’s self. If instead of drinking to all one’s 
neighbours, one wishes to honour a single person, 
it 1s sufficient to fill one’s glass, to raise it to 
one’s forehead whilst bowing, and to bow again 
after having drunk. If one wishes to be very 
polite, it is better to rise; otherwise the 
ceremony can be as well performed sitting. 

And now we must take leave of M. 
Rondelet, whose volume, in spite of 
occasional errors, may very well afford an 
hour of instruction to ‘‘ those who do not go 


to London,” and of entertainment to those 
who do. 





FOLIA SILVULZ. 


7 ce sive Ecloge Poetarum Anglicorum 
in Latinum et Greecum Converse, quas disposuit 
Hubertus A. Holden, (Bell et Daldy.) 


* 4A ND Clayton wrote the prettiest, most 

tripping, coquettish, neat-ankled 
hendecasyllables that ever whisked roguishly 
round a corner, wondering where Catullus 


was.” So writes one of the most natural 
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and yet most classical of modern novelists 
about a former Hertford prizeman. And the 
question arises, of how much use will the 
power of composing such hendecasyllables 
prove to Clayton Nowell in after life ; how 
much will they do towards repairing the 
faults of a weak character such as his? 
Questions of this kind will always be asked 
about the benefits of Latin verse-making. 
Dr. Holden, in his admirably - written 
preface, of course defends his favourite 
study. We hold, indeed, quite as strongly 
as either Kock or Landor, whom he has 
quoted, the necessity of studying the master- 
pieces of Athens and Rome. But this is a 
very different matter altogether from com- 
posing Latin elegiacs. To ourselves, there 

as always seemed something supremely 
artificial in Latin verse-writing. We feel 
that a machine might, with a little ingenuity, 
be made, which should turn out so many 
lines an hour; by touching a spring they 
might be patterned after any model—the 
Arundines Cami or the Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis. 

The utmost, in our opinion, that can be 
said for the generality of modern Latin 
verses is that they are very pretty. But to 
say this is to deny them the chief merit of 
true poetry. Modern elegiacs are Ovid with 
the bloom off. You feel that all the care has 
been expended about the expression, not 
about the thought; that it is all, in fact, 
art for art’s sake. Nor do we believe that it 
is in this way the old-world feelings and 
ideas can be reproduced. One page of 
Hyperion, the work of a surgeon’s appren- 
tice, one square-foot of the canvas of 
Turner, son of the barber in Hand Court, 
breathe a deeper, truer classic feeling than 
all the modern Greek iambics ever written. 

Further, much of our English poetry abso- 
lutely refuses to be run in any of the moulds 
of Latin verse. Much of our modern sub- 
gt thought, as seen in Shelley and 

ordsworth, is entirely alien to the spirit of 
Ovid and Horace. Shakespeare, with his 
weight of thought, his profuse imagery, his 
happy choice of words, can be rendered into 
no awe but German. But Latin verse- 
makers are most at home where there is the 
least thought and the least imagery. Thus, 
in the present volume, we have, so to speak, 
a verbal photograph of Collins’ *‘To fair 
Fidele’s grassy tomb ;” but then Collins’ 

m is nothing but Cymbeline and water. 

e real test of power would be to render 
the twelve miraculous lines of Arviragus’s 
speech ; and it is in pieces like the last that 
the failure is seen. 

It would be invidious to illustrate our re- 
marks by picking out any particular transla- 
tions. Where. there are failures, they have 
arisen from inherent and insurmountable 
difficulties. The Latin verse has simply 
broken down under too great a strain, a 
strain which it was never meant to bear. 
We should have been more pleased, and be- 
lieve the task to be far more useful, if Dr. 
Holden, instead of translating the finest 

ieces of English poetry into a dead language, 
had translated some of the finest pieces of 
Rome and Greece into that living language 
of ours which is fast becoming the language 
of the world. Amongst his contributors are 
men who have already shown how admirably 
fitted they are for such a work. As it is, 
however, Dr. Holden has edited a volume 
which scholars will gladly place on the same 
shelf with the Arundines Cami and the 
Sabrinz Corolla. 








SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
T who heard a deal of evidence a few 
weeks on a Public Schools Bill, put the 
three following questions to Professors Huxle 
and Tyndall ; Dr. W. A. Miller, and Dr. W. 

_ Question 1,—‘‘In what branches of physical 
seience should instruction be given in our public 
schools, and what branches, if any, should be 


excluded ?” 
Question 2.—‘‘In what manner should that 





instruction be imparted; should there be 

riodical examinations of the pupils, and prizes 
ian proficiency ; and by whom should such ex- 
aminations be conducted, and such prizes 
awarded ?” 

Question 3.—‘‘ Should instruction in science 
be made imperative by positive enactment, and 
if not, in what mode should it be promoted and 
encouraged by the Legislature ?” 

The following is the written answer sent in 
by Professor Huxley :— 

Question 1.—‘‘ In what branches of physical 
science should instruction be given in our public 
schools, and what branches, if any, should be 
excluded ?” 

Answer.—The grounds upon which, in my 
opinion, the claim of any study to be regarded 
as an essential element of a complete course of 
education must be based, are the following :— 

It must be shown to furnish— 

1. Indispensable means for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. 
. Mental discipline of a kind not to be 
attained otherwise. 
3. Information of paramount practical or 
speculative importance. 

For example, the sicahing of reading and 
writing is justified by considerations which come 
under the first head; that of the classics by 
reasons belonging to the second group ; and that 
of history, geography, morality, and theology, 
by arguments of the third class. 

The need for scientific education is demon- 
strable by cogent arguments belonging to all three 
classes. In the first place, the use of accurate 
observation and of experiment, as means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, can be effectually taught in 
no other way ; and, secondly, in no other way 
than by scientific training can the mind of a boy 
be disciplined in inductive reasoning, and in the 
essential habit of seeking knowledge at first 
hand, without the intervention of authority. 
Thirdly, the information supplied by science is 
of cae tn practical importance, inasmuch as 
modern civilization and its products are unintel- 
ligible without that information ; and of para- 
mount speculative importance, because the in- 
fusion of scientific method and the importation 
of scientific ideas is all that distinguishes the 
pulooey and the theology of the present day 

rom that of a thousand years ago. 

But the range of science is so vast, and many 
of its departments are still so incomplete, that the 
attempt to lead an unformed mind through the 
whole could only tend to produce superficiality 
and confusedness, and to defeat the chief object 
of education, which is discipline rather than 
knowledge. : 

It is therefore of great moment that instruc- 
tion should be given primarily in those parts of 
science only which have attained precision and 
definiteness ; that it should not pretend to go 
further than to prepare the mind for progress in 
any desired direction ; but that, so far as it goes, 
it should be thorough, practical, and exact. 

There are three principal groups of the 
sciences, the physical, the chemical, and the 
biological ; and no doubt it would be eminently 
desirable, were it practicable, that discipline and 
instruction in the methods and primary truths of 
each of these groups should form a part of edu- 
cation. 

Physics lies at the foundation of all science ; 
and if nothing else were taught, it would be a 
great gain to have the youth of this country 
soundly instructed in the laws of the elementary 
forces—gravitation, heat, light, and so forth. 

The purely physical sciences furthermore have 
the great practical advantage that they can be 

ursued to a t extent without what have 

n felicitously termed ‘‘stinks or messes,” 
while the state of knowledge regarding them is 
such that these elements can be taught as 
thoroughly as those of grammar or those of 
mathematics. 

The practical difficulties in the way of teach- 
ing boys chemistry thoroughly and as a disci- 
pline, — to me (though I speak with hesita- 
tion, and without experience or authority in such 
matters) to be much greater; and I venture to 
doubt whether, at present, at any rate, it would 
be wise to attempt to teach more chemistry than 
so much as is, as it were, inseparably bound up 
with physics. 

Still greater obstacles beset the teaching of 
most of the biological sciences thoroughly and as 
disciplines. For the latter purposes and for 
boys, zoology and animal physiology are out of 
the question ; though I do not see why the rudi- 
ments of both, or at any rate of human physi- 
ology, should not be e a part of instruction. 


to 


Human physiology could be made quite as intel- 
ligible as either history or geography, and might 
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be much more readily brought practically home 
toa vg be mind, 

But botany, with its readily accessible sub- 
jects, easy and not di ble anatomy, and 
clear and definite terminology, might be made 
the means of giving a thorough training in the 
elementary biological science. 

By the well-guided study of a score of common 
plants, a boy would not indeed be made a botanist 
(nor is it necessary or desirable he should 
be one), but he would learn the use of his eyes 
and of his fingers, the employment of termin- 
ology, the meaning of classification, the general 
laws of vitality, and the scope and signification 
of the leading ideas of biology. He would be 
put on the same level with respect to biological 
science as a boy who had been well grounded in 
Latin grammar, Cesar, and Virgil, would occupy 
with respect to the classics. : 

On the whole, therefore, I am strongly in 
favour of confining instruction in science for 
disciplinal purposes to elementry physics (with 
incidental chemistry) and botany, with the 
addition of the outlines of human physiology. 
A boy well grounded in the rudiments of these 
sciences would find none of the methods and 
very few of the conceptions of the others 
absolutely strange. 

If it should be found practicable, in addition, 
to teach the outlines of geology as information, 
so much the better; but I am sure that the 
great aim should be to teach only so much 
science as can be taught thoroughly ; and to 
ground in principles and methods rather than 
attempt to cover a large surface of details. 

Question 2.—‘‘In what manner should that 
instruction be imparted; should there be 
periodical examinations of the pupils, and prizes 
for proficiency ; and by whom should such 
examinations be conducted, and such prizes 
awarded ?” 

Answer.—I believe that the most perfect 
method of teaching science is that pursued by 
chemists and anatomists, who combine lectures 
with practical demonstrations, and thus unite 
all that is excellent in both the professorial and 
the tutorial systems. 

But it should be understood that scientific 
teaching will be a mere sham and delusion, and 
had better not be attempted at all, unless a fair 
share of time and attention be given to it ; and 
unless the rewards attainable by proficiency are 
fully equal to those within the reach of the boys 
who devote themselves more especially to other 
lines of work. 

If no scholarships at the Universities are open 
to boys, and if no fellowships at the colleges 
are attainable by men, who show a special apti- 
tude for science, the introduction of scientific 
teaching into public schools will be a mere farce. 
Practically, the ability of the country will be, 
as at present, heavily bribed away into other 
pursuits. 

It would doubtless be very important to have 
regular examinations ; and, so far as such a pro- 
ceeding might be consistent with the due main- 
tenance and discipline of a public school, it 
would obviously be desirable that the examina- 
tions should be conducted from without. It 
might be convenient to construct a board of ex- 
aminers by selection from the examining bodies 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. ae 

Question 3.—‘‘ Should instruction in science be 
made imperative by positive enactment, and, if 
not, in what mode should it be promoted and 
encouraged by the Legislature ?” ew 

Answer.—As a matter of abstract principle, I 
am opposed to any sort of interference with edu- 
cation on the part of the State; but in the 
actual condition of the nation, when heavily en- 
dowed bodies exist whose whole energies are 
devoted to the ignoring of science and the coun- 
teraction (so far as in them lies) of her teachings, 
the case is altered ; and I am disposed to think 
that active interference on behalf of science by 
the State is not only justifiable, but necessary 
for the welfare of the community. 

In any case, it is the duty of the State to see 
that endowments the value of which is deter- 
mined by the present social and political con- 
dition of the country, and not by that which 
existed at the time they were founded, shall not 
become sources of ignorance and impediments to 
that progress which they were founded to pro- 
mote ; and therefore I cannot me the wi oe 
and the justice of enforcing the teaching o 
science en the public schools by positive 
enactment. 

Professor Tyndall's reply was as follows :— 

In our public schools instruction should, in 
my opinion, be given in elementary physics, 
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laws of gravity, light, heat, sound, electricity, 
mae. and the mechanical properties of air 
and water. 

The first principles of chemistry ought also to 
be taught in our public schools. 

Instruction in these subjects should, in my 
opinion, be rendered pur ptm 

Elementary physics should be taught by means 
of experimen emonstrations. The facts of all 
its branches ought to be brought before the 
pupils, not merely as facts to be stored up in the 
memory, but to be reasoned upon and connected 
together mentally. Their succession and inter- 
dependence ought to be explained ; the pupil 
ought to be led to anticipate them by reasoning, 
ant afterwards to verify his anticipations by 
experiment. 

n all possible cases the close questioning of 
the pupils nee to go hand-in-hand with the 
performance of the experiments. Such uestion- 
ing compels attention, keeps the mind alert, and 
enables the teacher to extract its full value and 
significance from every fact. This method I 
think preferable to that of formal lectures. 

The instruction thus recommended would be 
valuable, not only as conveying information of 

+ importance, or as enabling its — to 
interpret natural phenomena, but also and mainly 
as a means of intellectual discipline, of exercising 
and strengthening all the faculties of the mind. 

I speak from practical experience, when I say 
that the subjects above mentioned may be ren- 
dered intensely interesting to boys, and that the 
love for such studies, which a competent teacher 
could evoke, would be a powerful aid to intel- 
lectual discipline. 

The form of apparatus necessary for such ele- 
mentary instruction is as yet but imperfectly 
organized, but once a demanded, suitable 
apparatus would soon be forthcoming. Much 
may be accomplished by extremely simple 
means ; how much is only known to those who 
are accustomed to devise new methods of experi- 
mental demonstration. I do not think that the 
cost of apparatus, or the room requisite for its 
preservation, could be regarded as an objection 
of the least weight to the introduction of science 
into our public schools. 

Periodical examinations ought, I think, to be 
conducted by men of recognized eminence in 
science, but not otherwise connected with the 
schools. Prizes for proficiency ought undoubt- 
edly to be awarded. 

Conversation with thoughtful and eminent 
men leads me to conclude that the study of 
botany possesses facilities and advantages which 
render its introduction into our public schools 
highly desirable. In addition to elementary 
physics and chemistry, I should, therefore, re- 
commend the introduction of botany, and to 
these three sciences I would for the present con- 
fine attention. As matters of knowledge and 
Sa other sciences are of course in the 
highest ye important, but, as agents of dis- 
cipline, I have no hesitation in recommending 
the three sciences above mentioned. To multiply 
subjects would defeat the object we have in 
view, which is to employ science as a means of 
sound intellectual culture for boys, and to make 
its claims harmonize with those which in the 
Segre constitution of society must necessarily 

conceded to the dead languages. 

I should individually deprecate any sudden or 
revolutionary change in the mode of education in 
our public schools. If science instruction possess 
the value which those who recommend it un- 
doubtedly believe it to possess, it will surely, 
though it may be gradually, win its way to 
general recognition I would not for the present 
recommend the building of laboratories with a 
view to the practice of chemistry on the part of 
the pupils ; but it is essential that the chemical 
teacher should have a small laboratory for him- 
self, to enable him to prepare his demonstrations. 
With regard to the time to be devoted to science, 
six or seven hours a week would be of immense 
importance ; even less than this would at the end 
of three or four years sum itself up to something 
extremely valuable. It would, at all events, 
give our educated classes some knowledge of the 
system of nature, and enable them to compre- 
hend, if not to direct, the scientific energy 
which now so powerfully influences the world, 
and which is destined to influence it more and 
more. 


SIR CHAS. LYELL, BART., ON BIBLI- 
CAL CRITICISM AND SCIENTIFIC 
INQUIRY. 

4 following is a report of some observations 

of Sir Chas. Lyell at the recent anniversary 
of the Geological Society; the report having been 
revised, as Bishop Colenso informs us in the pre- 











face to the new part of his work on the Penta- 
teuch, by the hon. baronet :— 


‘*In the discussions which I aa lately eo 
on the propriety of certain writers having openly 
dec the ® odifications in pHa dae to 


which they had been led by new discoveries in 
science, I have heard some able scholars of about 
my own age gravely declare that, while they 
highly approved of researches in science and 
Biblical criticism, and were interested in seeing 
the light which modern researches in physics, 
languages, ethnology, and antiquities, were shed- 
ding on the interpretation of Scripture, and 
while they were of opinion that questions arisin 
out of these inquiries should be thought out an 
communicated to the learned—they yet regretted 
that they were not all published, as they would 
have been some four centuries ago, in the Latin 
language, so as to be confined to a circle which 
could be safely entrusted with such novelties, 
without there being any danger of unsettling 
the creed of the multitude. 

‘‘T cannot help being amused when I try to 
imagine what would have been the sensations of 
these friends of mine, if they had happened 
casually to drop into the theatre in Jermyn 
Street when Professor Huxley was lecturing on 
the origin of species and of the various races of 
mankind, or when Professor Ramsay was giving 
the course of lectures, which he has just con- 
cluded, on geological time—and observed that 
these discourses, delivered gratis, or for a mere 
nominal fee, in a Government establishment, 
were addressed to the working classes—to a large, 
intelligent, and enthusiastic audience composed 
of the artizans of London—that they were given, 
not to a select few and ina dead language, but 
in the vulgar tongue, in good, impressive, clear, 
often eloquent English—what, I say, would have 
been the reflections of my friends upon the want 
of judgment shown by the teachers of the 
present generation, in freely communicating 
such knowledge to such a class of stu- 
dents? But, if it were possible to limit 
the communication of new truths to a privi- 
leged class, you will, I am sure, agree with me 
that it is not desirable or right to do so; and that 
no state of society can be conceived more dan- 
gerous than one in which the distance between 
the opinions of the educated few and the less 
educated millions is continually becoming wider 
and wider, in matters in which all must take the 
deepest interest. 

‘* There is, however, another step in advance, 
which it is high time for scientific laymen to 
take, if they would be true to themselves and 
to science. Itis not enough that they should 
themselves communicate freely to all the new 
truths at which they have arrived. They should 
lend their encouragement, ap om. and sup- 
port, to those members of the clergy (a body to 
whom the education of the millions is mainly 
entrusted) who boldly come forward to make 
known such truths as science has established, 
even when they necessitate the modification of 
some of those theological and _ traditional 
opinions in which we have all been brought up. 

hey should admire and honour them for the 
sacrifices they are ready to make in their efforts 
to reform the popular views of Scripture, and to 
bring them into harmony with the conclusions 
deduced from scientific inquiry. Aboveall, they 
should protest against the doctrine of those who 
hold that the moment any one of these teachers, 
appointed by the nation, has acquired a clear 
knowledge of some of these new truths, he 
should resign his post, and give place to some 
other, who, being ignorant, could conscientiously 
go on teaching the old doctrines, or, not being 
ignorant, could reconcile it with his sense of duty 
to teach others what he does not believe himself.” 
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OBITUARY. 


HE death is reported of Doctor Thomander, 
Bishop of Lund, one of the most distin- 
guished prelates of the Scandinavian Church, 
whose theological writings are held in the highest 
esteem in his native country. Dr. Thomander 
was an elegant English scholar, speaking and 
writing the e with the fluency of a native. 
He translated several of the plays of Shakespeare 
and some of Byron’s poems into Swedish. 

Tue Paris Moniteur announces the death of 
the Abbé Kasangian. This veteran savant, 
whose bizarre physiognomy was for many years 
well known to the frequenters of the Biblio- 
théque Imperiale, had a stroke of apoplexy on 
Sunday morning. He was called ‘‘ the Arme- 
nian”’ of the library. He always wore the same 
costume—a long robe with wide sleeves crossed 
in front and without collar ; his head, bony and 
angular, was generally covered with a little green 
cap, which the abbé had latterly thought fit to 
crown with an ordinary hat. His age is not 
known, but it could not have been far from 
ninety, as when he first came to Europe with 
the French army from Egypt, in 1800, he was 
already in holy orders. 


MISCELLANEA. 











Tae Liberal triumph at Bristol has given occa- 
sion to the following inpromptu :— 
The Tory party—where are they? 
Politically dead, we say ; 
Then on their trail these trite words trace ye, 
** Vale, requiescat in pace.” 
They dare not use, lest men should laugh, 
** Resurgam” as their epitaph. 

A PRIVATE meeting of the friends of Bishop 
‘Colenso was held at Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Wednesday, to present to him the first proceeds 
of a subscription which they purpose raising to 
indemnify him to some extent for the loss that 
he sustains for publishing the results of his 
Biblical studies. Mr. Crawfurd, F.R.S., pre- 
‘sented to the Bishop, on behalf of his fellow- 
subscribers, the sum of 3,200/., which they had 
raised privately, and which they hoped to 
increase largely by appealing to the public. The 
Bishop, on retttaning thanks, explained to the 
meeting the acts of Convocation against him, the 
refusal of his salary by the trustees of the 
Colonial Church Fund, and the divided state of 
‘the clergy and laity of Natal. It seems that the 
trustees of the Colonial Church Fund withheld 
the Bishop’s salary when the Bishop of Cape 
Town claimed the right of deposing him, and 
gave the Bishop of Cape Town’s decree as their 
reason for doing so. hen the Queen, by the 
advice of the Privy Council, declared the deposi- 
tion of no effect, the Bishop again applied for his 
salary, and was again refused. Why, he does not 
know. The solicitor of the trustees informs him 
that they will give no reasons for withholding it 
unless ordered by the Court of Chancery ; and 
accordingly the Bishop has commenced proceed- 
ings. The Bishop pointed out to the meetin 
that the late decision of the Privy Council h 
shown that the patents of many of the colonial 
bishops were in part, though only in part, bad. 
Among such bishops were both himself and Cape 
Town. Had the trustees, after the late decree, 
refused to pay any of the salaries, their 
caution, even if excessive, would not have been 
unjust, but to withhold the salary from the 
Bishop of Natal alone, seems most tyrannical ; 
particularly after the removal of the difficulty 
which they themselves in the first instance gave 
as the only reason for withholding it. The 
Bishop concluded with warmly thanking his 
friends, and mentioning as the one above all 
others to whom he was chiefly indebted, the 
Rev. H. B. Wilson. Mr. Wilson then made a 
few remarks, arguing that the Church should be 
widened so as to admit all who took upon them- 
selves the name of Christian, with no other test 
but the wish to obey the commands of Christ. 

THE extract we lately gave from Dr. Quain’s 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
on the bill relating to chemists and druggists 
has attracted notice amongst medical men. The 
Lancet ridicules Dr. Quain’s assertion, that 
immense advantage is gained by keeping the 

ient in ignorance of what he takes, and 

lares very emphatically in favour of writing 
prescriptions in ish, stating it is the prac- 
tice of many leading eee to follow this 
course, and to eschew curtailed Latin and 
mystic symbols. 

Or the 219 candidates in the competition 
for the Civil Service of India in 1864, 43 were 





the sons of clergymen of the Church of England, 
22 were tradesmen’s sons, 23 were the sons of 
‘‘gentlemen.” The fathers of 22 of the candi- 
dates are themselves in the India Civil Service, 
15 are officers of the army, 14 merchants, 11 
farmers, &c. 192 of the candidates had fol- 
lowed no occupation since leaving school or col- 
lege, 11 had been tutors. Of 10 of the candi- 
dates who had attended King’s College, 2 suc- 
ceeded, of 5 who had attended University Col- 
lege, 3 were successful. Out of 23 candidates 
proceeding from Trinity College, Dublin, 5 suc- 
ceeded ; of 18 coming from the London Uni- 
versity, 6 succeeded; 3 out of 20 Oxford and 
1 out of 19 Cambridge students succeeded. Out 
of the 219 candidates, 40 only passed. 


Tue deans and chapters of cathedrals in 
Great Britain and Ireland have been offered by 
the Royal Academy of Music the musical educa- 
tion, on reduced terms, of any one of their cho- 
risters who, on leaving the choir from loss of 
voice, may be ag of musical talent, and 
may wish to follow the profession of music, and 
more especially that branch of it connected with 
our church service. Mr. Lucas, the principal of 
the Academy, stated lately in his evidence 
before the Musical Education Committee of the 
Society of Arts, that the answers received were 
very favourable to the offer. 


Last winter the Legislature of Massachusetts 
sed a law fining every landlord who refused 
to allow his coloured boarders to sit at table with 
his white guests the sum of fifty dollars. It is 
said that several my have been making small 
fortunes in Boston by taking advantage of this 
law. They put up at certain hotels, demand 
places at the public table, and when they are 
refused they remind the landlords of the penalty, 
and offer to compromise for five or ten dollars. 
‘‘ This,” says the New York Herald, ‘‘is the 
blackest of black mailing.” 


CAN nothing be done for poorer travellers by 
steamboat? Third-class passengers by railway 
have been talked about and agitated for till even 
the Midland has given up the open ‘‘tubs” 
which used to run about Derby, and now the 
cheapest carriages are really far better this 
eagieet than any others, provided you travel in 
sufficient force to fill a compartment, which you 
may always secure by the judicious use of a 
silver railway-key. But deck and fore-cabin 
passengers have had no one to plead their cause. 
The rate at which they are carried is so low as 
to be a great temptation to poor professional 
men going with a large family to seek health at 
some cheap seaside place. The cost at the best 
end is generally double at least; the careful 
father gets his people on board early, and 
thinks they are comfortably settled, when he 
hears a tramping along the wooden pier, and 
a lot of Welsh ponies are dragged over the gang- 
way, and just planted with their heels within 
reach of his children’s heads ; or else a score of 
kilderkins of bitter beer are rolled just on to 
where he had ensconced his little family ; or, in 
spite of his early arrival, he finds the ground 
preoccupied — of return fish-baskets and 
tarry sacks. lly, something should be done 
either to render the cheap end of the boat less 
unendurable, or to provide an intermediate place, 
from which all merchandise shall be excluded 
which would occasion any serious discomfort to 
the passengers. In winter, things might well go 
on as they do now. . True, an Lrishman dies of 
cold and exposure, now and then, in the long 
voyage between Cork and Bristol, but what of 
that? ‘‘Are there not plenty of the kind?’ 
Besides, he ought to have had a great coat and 
blanket-rug, and to have fed better for a month 
or so before starting. But at this season of the 
year the evil is a crying one, and affects many 
who are neither Irishmen nor Welsh drovers. 

Tue Paris Moniteur publishes an Imperial 
decree promulgating the international convention 
signed at Geneva on the 22nd August, 1864, 
relative to wounded soldiers on fields of battle. 
This compact has been already accepted by 
Baden, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Prussia, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. Wur- 
temburg, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and 
Portugal have given their adhesion, and before 
signing only await the authorization of the Diet 
in the two former cases, and of the Lisbon 
Chambers in the latter. The protocol still 
remains open for the signature of other States. 


Str Grorce Grey formally ruled that the 
** Branch of the Established Church in Ireland ” 
have no Convocation. We knew that the two 
Irish archbishops, finding that leave has been 
granted to the Convocation of Canterbury to 
amend the canon of 1603, about sponsorship, 
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prayed that the Irish Convocation, which used 
to meet up to 1714, might be summoned to make 
the same alteration in their canon of 1634. There 
was a debate in Parliament about the matter. 
Sir George would have been happy to do what 
the two prelates wished, had there already 
existed a convocation, either of the Irish Church 
or of each or one of its provinces. But this not 
being the case, he writes, the day before the 
close of the session, to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
to say that ‘‘the Government do not feel it their 
duty to advise Her Majesty to call such a body 
into existence.” The Irish Church is bad enough : 
an Irish convocation, which would probably be 
noisy in inverse proportion to its importance, 
would be simply unbearable. Fancy a convoca- 
tion with the Rev. Tresham Gregg for its 
prolocutor ! 


ALLIES never agree as to who really did the 
work in any joint engagement. French and 
English views of Alma and Inkermann are par- 
donably unlike in many essential points ; each 
did so much, that each may well think its own 
doings enough to win an ordinary battle ; but it 
is something quite new for the Dutch to assert 
their claim to the victory of Waterloo, and to 
exalt the Prince of Orange into the real hero of 
the day, with Wellington and Blucher for his lieu- 
tenants. Yet such is the impression which some 
‘* intelligent Asiatic, travelling to improve his 
mind,” would gain from the j/étes, and alle- 
gorical processions, and stump-oratory, and mobs 
with Orange cockades, and all the other demon- 
strations which ‘‘ peaceful, phlegmatic Holland ” 
has been making je the past fortnight. If 
the Iron Duke were alive, the Dutch would 
hardly have dared to make such fools of them- 
selves. His estimate of them is well known‘ 
When, in 1830, some one told him ‘‘ The Belgians 
have beaten the Dutch,” his reply was, ‘‘ If 
they could not beat them, whom could they 
beat?’ The King wisely kept out of Amster- 
dam while ‘‘ The Maid of the Netherlands” and 
her nymphs paraded the streets with six 
triumphal chariots; but his Majesty had to 
make a speech at Leyden to some 1,500, gathered 
out of the survivors of the 18,000 Dutchmen 
who were on the field. De Witt’s fate, and other 
episodes in Dutch history, prove that a purely 
Teutonic mob does give way occasionally to 
what Mr. Tennyson is pleased to call ‘‘the 
blind hysterics of the Celt.” These recent 
ridiculous manifestations, harmless as they are, 
are just as pitiable in their way as the Orange 
Jurore to which the Grand Pensionary fell a 
victim. Holland is bound to France by too 
many ties to be at liberty to insult her gratui- 
tously ; besides, the nations more immediately 
concerned are determined to forget old sores, 
and to think more of the fifty years of peace 
than of the final struggle which ushered them 
in. Is the Dutch mob afraid that the coming 
Congress will ‘‘annex” their little kingdom 
while rectifying the Rhine boundary ? 


Ir is a fact worth noting, that the second 
number of a new and large weekly paper which 
has been started at New York, in imitation of 
our own Economist, and called 7'he Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, contains an article 
strongly in favour of free trade. ‘‘ Signs are not 
wanting,” says this journal, ‘‘that the subject 
of free trade will be made the text of the next 
eee agitation in this country. Free trade 

eclarations of principles, free trade letters and 
arguments, and free trade circulars, fill the air. 
A league of freetraders has been formed in this 
city, and branch societies are being formed all 
over the country.” Our contemporary then 
proceeds to discuss the question in a way which 
would have done credit to T'he League itself. 


Ir the elder Cyrus were on earth—he who took 
away the little boy’s big coat and gave it to his 
taller and more scantily-attired companion—he 
would assuredly force the canons of English 
cathedrals to do something for their less fortu- 
nate brethren, the minor canons; and, of all 
English cathedrals, he would begin with Carlisle ; 
where it appears the minor canons do all the 
work for 150/. a-year, while the idle canons 

roper get each 700/. a-year anda house. Mr. 
Bantinek has pressed the matter on the Legisla- 
ture, and has made Sir G. Grey promise that, if 
a measure is brought forward, it shall receive 
‘*the best consideration” of Government. This 
is a slow process; Sir G. Cornwall Lewis had 
made the same promise ; and redress is hardly 
called for, when at Carlisle the minor canons 
have been reduced from five to two, while they 
are still saddled with nearly all the work. In 
other places matters are nearly as bad. The 
fact is, the settlement of money matters, &c., in 
most of our cathedrals, especially as regards non | 
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capitular members, dates from 1840, a time when 
cathedrals were far less valued than they are now. 
It is now felt to be unfair that funds should be 
diverted from their proper uses, choir-boys 
entirely or partially neglected, and those on 
whom most of the ecclesiastical duties devolve 
put off with a bare pittance, while others are 
able to amass large fortunes out of the capitular 
property. We hope Mr. Bentinck will not be 
content with urging this matter on the Legisla- 
ture ; but will bring forward such a measure as 
shall command the attention of Government. 
As it is, the unfortuate minor canons and lay 
vicars are constantly appealing to the commuis- 
sioners, who refer them to the dean and chapter, 
by whom they are sent back to the commis- 
sioners ; and so on, from post to pillar. 


At the declaration of the poll for South Lan- 
easter on Saturday, Mr. H. Yates Thompson, 
the young Liberal candidate, who made a gallant 
though unsuccessful fight, complained in an 
amusing way of the violence with which his 
views and those of his friend Mr. Heywood had 
been attacked. The Tories had treated them, 
he said, amidst loud laughter, too much in the 
manner of an angry old woman the other day at 
Bury, who followed a gentleman who had made 
an effective speech for the Liberal candidate, 
gave him a smart slap in the face, and shrieked, 
‘¢Church and State, you beggar!” 


Tue present entertainment at the Royal Gal- 
lery of Illustration closes on the 12th of next 
month. On the 14th we are promised two novel- 
ties, in the shape of an operetta (the libretto by 
Hamilton Aide) by Miss Virginia Gabriel, and 
one of the most popular of M. Offenbach’s comic 
pieces. The former, entitled ‘‘ Widows Be- 
witched,” has already been performed before a 
private audience; and the latter, in addition to 
a great success in Paris, is recommended to an 
English audience by a libretto from the pen of 
Mr. William Brough. It is entitled ‘‘ Ching- 
Chow-Hi, or a Piece of China.” Mr. Reed has, 
we understand, engaged Miss Augusta Thomp- 
son, Miss Henderson, Miss Pitt, Mr. Whifiin, 
Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Warboys. 

AccoRDING tothe Constitutionnel, the Mémoires 
of M. de Talleyrand, which by the will of that 
great minister were not to be published till 
thirty years after his death, which took 

lace in 1838, will not see the light in 
1868, the will of M. de Bacourt, to whom the 
Duchess de Dino (the niece of Talleyrand) had 
bequeathed them, adding a further term of 
twenty years to the prohibition. These posthu- 
mous papers are contained in three large cases, 
labelled respectively, ‘‘ Mémoires,” ‘‘ Pieces 
Justificatives,” and ‘‘ Correspondance.” 

Mr. James Hara, disappointed again in his 
political aspirations, returns to the consolations 
of philosophy. Within the last few days he has 
brought out a new edition of a treatise on 
**Philosophy, or the Science of Truth.” The 
errors of Mr. Mill, Dr. Whewell, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Sir John Herschel, and others, are set 
forth so much to the author’s satisfaction, that 
at the close of the book the reader is told if he 
has failed to understand it, ‘‘thou art destined 
to be carried to thy fathers in the shape of a 
young or an old woman, possibly a scien- 
tific old woman!” Some have accused him, 
he says, of want of courtesy towards those 
whose opinions he has attempted to refute ; he 
therefore, with the same goodwill which so 
amused the crowd at the Lambeth hustings, 
‘‘takes this opportunity of expressing his hearty 
sorrow for any words which could possibly 
offend. But he finds that expressions which he 
looked on rather as an attempt to enliven a dull 
subject with possibly doubtful wit have been 
mistaken for ‘self-sufficiency and swagger,’ of 
which, however, he feels himself innocent.” 


THE musicians of the orchestra of the Grand 
Opera at Paris have sent to the manager a long 
memoir setting forth a great number of reasons 
which induce them to ask for an augmentation 
of salary for all the members of that body. The 
total of the increase applied for amounts to not 
less than 65,000f. a-year. 


_TueE publication of the income-tax returns at 
New York leads some of the journalsto say that it 
is evident many persons return larger incomes than 
they actually possess, and pay the taxes on them 
too, in order to maintain a business or a social 
standing, and to get credit. A pork dealer who 
recently eloped to Europe, and carried with him, 
it is said, half a million of dollars of other 
people’s money, returned an income of fifteen 
thousand in 1863, and of thirty thousand in 1864. 
Really, he had no income at all. in, there 
are persons who live at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 





keep their carriages, and have a box at the 
opera, and yet only return an income of six 
hundred dollars. This is jocosely accounted for 
by the fact that every man has a right to deduct 
his house-rent from his income, and by the sup- 
position that each one of these persons deducts 
the rental of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Matri- 
monial alliances are often based upon the income 
lists, some adventurer being willing to pay the tax 
upon fifty thousand dollars in order to get a rich 
wife. Sometimes the adventurer afterwards dis- 
covers that his wife’s wealth rests upon an equally 
unsubstantial basis. ‘‘The moral of all this is,” 
says a New York contemporary, ‘‘that the in- 
come lists give us no true idea of our citizens’ 
incomes, but are a curious index to the pride, 
plots, and vanities of mankind.” 


Tue favourite drive in Hyde Park is called 
‘‘The Lady’s Mile.” This name Miss Braddon 
has chosen for the title of her next novel, the 
first chapters of which are to appear in an early 
number of The St. James's Magazine. 

Dr. BucuMANN, of Berlin, asks the question, 
*¢ Upon what authority does William Stirling, in 
‘The Cloister Life of Charles V.,’ attribute to 
Matthias Corvinus the well-known distich :— 

Psella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria nube: 

Nam qu Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus, 
seeing that Katona makes no mention of it under 
Corvinus?” Dr. Biichmann also remarks that the 
line, ' 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, 
is attributed by Riley, in ‘‘ Bohn’s Dictionary of 
Latin Quotations,” to Borbonius ; but after a 
most diligent search through the ‘‘Nuge” of 
Borbonius, the line cannot be traced. Owen 
uses it (Hpigr. ad tres Macenates, i. 53), and as 
Owen quotes continually from memory, and not 
at times very accurately, Dr. Biichmann suggests 
that the original is the ‘‘Omnia mutantur ” of 
Ovid ( Met. xv. 165.) 

THe Jndependente of Naples announces that 
the subterranean theatre of Herculaneum is to 
be fitted with sixty gas-burners, and that a 
Royal decree is shortly to be published for the 
resumption of excavations in that locality. 

CoLONEL VELASCO, sent to Paris on a special 
mission by the Spanish Government, has just 
presented to the Emperor Napoleon a series of 
topographic plans, executed by the Staff Corps, 
comprising a great part of the Province of Lerida 
in Catalonia, and of Cordova in Andalusia, 
where the principal events of the campaign of 
Julius Cesar in the Spanish peninsula took 
place ; also a number of water-colour sketches of 
picturesque sights in the environs. 


A VERY important official monthly publication 
is now issuing under the editorship of Signor 
Pietro Marietta, director of the printing-office 
of the Propaganda at Rome. It contains the 
decisions of clerical congregations, clerical law pro- 
ceedings, Papal decrees, instructions, decisions, 
cases bearing upon canonistical hermeneutics, 
&e. It is called: ‘‘ Acta ex iis decerpta, que 
apud Sanctum Sedem geruntur, in Compendium 
opportune redacta et illustrata.” 

THE last Academy Exhibition at New York 
is disparagingly spoken of by American critics. 
One of them says there are very few works in it 
that a cultivated lover of art would be willing to 
purchase, or would even care to accept as a gift. 
One of the writers plainly declares that America 
is not only behind the world in art, but that she 
always will be. He argues that the Saxons, the 
Germans, are wanting in the feeling for art. 
The English are Saxon, or largely so, the Norman 
element is not sufficiently diffused to counter- 
balance this defect. Art, according to him, is a 
forced growth in England, an exotic ; it has to 
be watered, trained, sheltered ; and, after all, it 
is a hot-house peach with the flavour of a cold 
potato. He then proceeds to argue that the 
Americans are of English stock, are a mere 
division of the same race, with the same general 
traits, the same virtues, the same vices, and 
that, therefore, art must be a forced product 
with them, will not grow there without cossetting 
and coddling, and, when grown, is as potatoey 
as the peach over the Way. 


Str Joseph Paxton is to have a statue 
erected to his memory, by subscription, in the 
gardens of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, close 
to the residence where he died. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of Cardinal 
Frederick Borroméo, Archbishop of Milan, who 
devoted his immense fortune to the foundation 
of the Ambrosian library, has just been inaugu- 
rated in that city. The pedestal bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘To Cardinal Frederick 


Borroméo, by his fellow-citizens, MDCCCLXV. 
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The Ambrosian Library, conceived with ‘ay 
deur, and formed at a great expense, MDCLX.” 
‘‘Napotzon I. peint par lui-méme,” is the 
title given to a collection of the Emperor's pri- 
vate letters, which has just been published at 
Paris. 
ABD-EL-KADER is writing his memoirs. 


Tue Great Eastern is on her way to the coast 
of Newfoundland, paying out the Atlantic cable 
with apparent ease and regularity. Im an 
undertaking so difficult, and so far out of the 
limits of ordinary experience, an interruption 
may occur at any moment ; but at the time we 
write the signs are favourable, and officials are 
sanguine. The arrangements for precluding any 
but an official narrative from coming before the 
public also promise well. What the American 
journals think of this part of the company’s pro- 
ceedings may be seen by the following remarks 
of The New York Times: ‘It is announced in 
the journals received yesterday by the Persia 
that the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company have determined to allow no one on 
board the Great Eastern during the laying of the 
cable except the persons in the company’s employ 
The object apparently aimed at in this decision 
is to prevent any ‘unauthorised’ account of the 
work of laying the cable from being given to the 
public. No representative of the press is to be 
permitted on board ; but a gentleman engaged, 
paid and controlled by the directors, is to take 
notes on the passage, and draw up a report, 
which, after being revised and approved by the 
proprietors of the telegraph, is to be given to 
the public. In every point of view that we can 
think of, this decision is at variance with honest 
and reputable management. The public can, 
perhaps, bear well enough the infliction of 
a cooked report after the voyage of the Great 
Eastern has been completed, whether that 
voyage results in success or failure. But we 
doubt if the company can so well bear the suspi 
cion under which such a decision at once places 
them, in regard to the principles which are to 
govern their management hereafter. The public 
will soon learn the great, material fact whether 
the work has been done or whether it has proved 
a ruinous failure. And for the details they can 
wait. But the directors of the company ‘do 
much more, in determining to be the reporters of 
their own doings, than interfere with the free 
and natural current of intelligence. They ad- 
vertise themselves and their doings as being en- 
tirely beyond the pale of criticism. They an- 
nounce to the public that their policy, their rates 
of charges, the details of their management, and 
the entire business on which they have entered, 
are to be exclusive—if they can make them sc. 
We are perfectly satisfied that this exclusive 
policy, however wise its sagacious Lae ty oy 
may consider it now, will end ultimately in dis- 
comfiture. The Overland Line to Europe, by 
way of Asiatic Russia, will be a stout competitor 
with the Atlantic Line before many months are 
over. That company finds that, even with its 
vast number of connecting lines, and the long, 
circuitous route it will have to follow, it wi 
be able to transmit a message of twenty-five 
words from New York to London for 40/. ster- 
ling ; that is, for one-third the Atlantic Com- 
pany’s price.” 

Ir is said that the French Government has 
purchased from the Chevalier Santangelo, of 
Naples, his magnificent collection of coins, at the 
price of 250,000f. This collection comprises 
about 43,000 fine antique pieces. 


A New York paper says: ‘‘ Mr. Max Maretzek 
has wasted no time in Europe. By the last 
steamer we hear that he has engaged the follow- 
ing artists: Soprani, Signora A. Ticeona, Sig- 
norina EK. Bozzatti; Tenori, Signor Guiseppa Cas- 
setti, Signore Cesare Chiaverim; Baritoni, Signor 
Ettore Cornuti, Signor Chiavacci ; Bassi, Signor 
Antonucci, Signor Rovere, and Signor Papini. 
Here are nine artists whose names, it must be 
confessed, are not greatly known to fame. ‘This, 
however, is one of Maretzek’s merits. He seeks 
voices, not reputations.” 


_ Ar the last sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a communication was received from Sir 
David Brewster, on meteorological correspond 
ence in Scotland, from which it appears that he 
claims to be the first, when appointed Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1820, to 
recommend the organization of a regular system 
of meteorological observations all over Scotland. 
The idea was carried out, and in the first year 
seventy meteorological journals were kept ; and 
though their fe er diminished considerably 
during the following years, the society neverthe- 
less possesses five full years of valuable observa- 
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tions. At first the two hours of the twenty-four 
which best represented the average of the day 
were fixed arbitrarily at ten A.M. and ten P.M. ; 
but Sir David Brewster having recommended a 
series of hourly observations in order to deter- 
mine which were the best hours, the officers of 
the Royal ineers and Artillery stationed at 
Leith kindly consented to superintend the ope- 
rations for the purpose. In 1826 Sir D. Brew- 
ster sent circulars all over Europe to obtain 
hourly observations of the weather on the 15th 
of July and 15th of January, and obtained up- 
wards of forty of them. The British Association 
also ordered observations to be made at various 

riods and places in Scotland and the Shetland 

slands. 

A Brusszts letter, published by the Lscaut, 
mentions the following extraordinary speculation 
of a German printer: ‘‘ There has just arrived 
at the custom-house here, addressed to a sta- 
tioner, named Rosenbaum, residing in the Rue 
de la Chapelle, a large package of printed letters 
announcing the death of King Leopold. The 
consigner of the parcel, a German printer, says, 
that ‘as every one would wish to possess a sou- 
venir of the deceased sovereign, he has made ar- 

ents for printing hundreds of thousands 
of the King’s portrait, and shall be ready to 
execute orders to any extent,’ &c. The custom- 
house officials, not knowing what to do with 
this singular arrival, applied to the direction of 
public safety for instructions, and immediately 
received permission to deliver it to Rosenbaum. 
I can assure you of the truth of the above, for 
I saw the parcel, and have one of the letters in 
my possession.” 

Tue Luropa, No. 30, has a paper entitled 
** Der Tattersall und das Englische Rennen ;” 
the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
No. 29, gives *‘ Der Exodus nach Amerika und 
dessen Geschichte ;’ and ‘‘ Brasilien und der 
Siider des Kontinents ;” the Bremer Sonntagsblatt, 
No. 28, ‘‘Die Jahresblitter der Arundel So- 
ciety ;’ the Gartenlaube, No. 29, ‘‘ London 
Sewers and Main Drainage, a Hint to the Large 
Towns of Germany ;” the Natur, No. 28, the 
first of a series of papers on Oyster-culture ; 
and the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, No. 26, 
Edwards’s ‘Libraries and Founders of Libra- 
ries ;” and Zimmermann’s ‘‘ Allgemeine Aes- 
thetik.” 7 

A PARAGRAPH in the Paris journals says that 
the walls of Rome are in many parts so anti- 

ated and decayed, that they fall to ruin of 
themselves. On the 18th, between the Porta 


San Paolo and the Porta San Sebastiano, the wall 


toppled down to an extent of thirty metres. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











THE PATENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Frederick Edwards, 
Jun., in expressing some of the objections 
brought against Patent Laws, does uot, | think, 
see the ion in which he is going, or pro- 
bably he would be more inclined to ask for a 
modification of the Patent Laws than for their 
abrogation. Every objection urged against the 
principle of making property of inventions ap- 
plies with far greater force to the principle of 
making property of land, of houses, or of any- 

ing else —more ially of land. 

The institution of property and its protection 
by the complex and expensive machinery of laws, 
ag gra police, courts of justice, prisons, 

c., &c.,is a matter of social policy. It is found 
that, for the well-being of society, an accumula- 
tion of wealth is necessary—that without capital 
all civilization and progress is impossible ; and 
— being the savings of prudent individuals, 
who would not be so foolish as to save if the 
idle and improvident were allowed to deprive 
them of their savi the very existence of all 
civilization, all caval as well as physical welfare, 
ae primarily upon the sacredness of indi- 
vidual property. 

d pas property has its inconveniences as well as 
its vantages, and the inconveniences are 
chiefly felt by those who do not possess it. The 
house in which I live belongs to another person, 


_and I find it a considerable inconvenience to 


have to pay certain quarterly royalties called 
rent for the use of it, and however desirous I 
may be of having the house without paying the 


royalty, I am not permitted to do so. neigh- 
bour is building another house, about a mile oe. 


this, which would suit me much better, but I 
cannot get that either, with or without rental, 


as this gentleman is building it on his own land | 
Now this is a serious © 


fer his own occupation. 














infraction of my individual freedom ; if I pos- 
sessed that freedom in relation to land and 
houses which Mr. Edwards covets in relation to 
inventions, I should wait till the house is 
finished, dried, painted, papered, and furnished, 
and then I should find it extremely convenient 
to step in and occupy it, together with the sur- 
rounding land. 1 should thereby be one mile 
nearer my business, have a much better house 
than at present, no rent to pay, and unlimited 
potato ground. 

The inventor's property is precisely analogous. 
It has been found that the higher civilization of 
modern times is very largely Zeensesti upon the 
ingenuity of inventors, and also that inventors, 
however superior to ordinary mortals, are never- 
theless human ; and, like the rest of mankind, 
will labour much more earnestly and effectually 
if they have a fair prospect of being well paid 
for their work. Therefore Patent Laws, or laws 
for giving property in inventions, have been 
enacted on precisely the same grounds as the 
laws that give property in houses, &c. Men 
expend their time, ingenuity, and capital in 
building houses, because the law protects them in 
obtaining rents, or in the quiet and undisturbed 
occupation of the houses. Other men spend 
their time, ingenuity, and capital in creating, 
testing, and applying inventions, because the 
Patent Laws offer them the means of enforcing 
royalties, or the exclusive use of the invention 
for awhile, and the arrangement, in both cases, 
if properly carried out, is beneficial to all par- 
ties. 

We are all aware that there are certain very 
advanced philosophers who are disgusted with 
the selfishness of all such arrangements, who tell 





us that the institution of property is grossly im- | 
moral—that men should work for the general | 


good rather than for their individual advantage, 
and that men would do so if properly trained. 


Hitherto all attempts at such training have | 
sold for 6/. 13s. 4d. would yield a profit of 


failed, as completely as the celebrated experi- 
ments of the King of Prussia in training cavalry 
horses to live without feeding. 


great and primary principle that ‘‘le propriété 


c est le vol.” —-Yours respectfully, 
W. Matrizv WILLIAMS. 


The Calyn, Caergarle, Flintshire. 





RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—Thirteen years ago one or two London 
booksellers resolved to offer books at a certain 
percentage under their brethren. This sort of 
thing not being what they considered ‘‘a re- 
spectable mode of doing business,” the majority, 
with a view of stopping it, joined themselves 
into an association to which should be admitted 
none but such as would ‘‘sign the pledge,” 
and promise to keep prices up. Those who 
mn not sign were excommunicated, and shut 
out from the privileges and allowances of the 
trade, the sign whereof was a ticket. Without 
this ticket, a bookseller was no better off than a 
private person. In this way orthodoxy hoped 
to starve the opposition, by cutting off the 
supplies. Presently the dispute got into the 
any 8 and the old-fashioned party abso- 
lutely had the coolness to plead their cause 
before the public, which public was to be 
the loser if orthodoxy triumphed. This, 
of course, did not settle the matter. It only 
made the booksellers’ customers thoroughly 
acquainted with the extent of profit to be had 
out of books. The fact is, incredible as it may 
seem, that the sellers of books actually did not 
know the amount of profit they got; not from 
its immensity, but from their innocence of arith- 
metic. So they squabbled in print about 
whether a man, selling a book for 4s., it — 
3s., got 25 per cent., or 334. The most ) 
them held that it was 25 per cent. At this 
moment we believe that nine out of ten English 
bibliopoles would say the same thing. If they 
are right, a book costing a hundred shillings and 


25 per cent. This amazing state of mind we 


partly attribute to the fact of books having 


The opponents of Patent Laws expect that in- | 


ventors will work for the love of invention, the 
honour, glory, and philanthropy, &c., &c., and 
their expectations will be realized at about the 
same date as those of the Communists. 

All that Mr. Edwards says about the inter- 
ference of patents with liberty, &c., has been 
said by the extreme Communists in precisely the 
same way, respecting the interference caused by 
cle in land with the liberty of those who 

ave not the possession of the land. One man 
has a patent which another thinks he could 
carry out better than the patentee, and considers 
himself and society aggrieved because he must 


ask permission and pay royalty for the use of | ] : 
settle the case against the public, tolerable ex- 


| amples of naireté ? 


such patented invention ; so it is with the agri- 
culturist, who sees how he could improve a cer- 
tain estate, and benefit himself and the commu- 
nity by doubling its produce. If he adopted 
Mr. Edwards’s logic, he would therefore advocate 
the entire abolition of proprietorship in land, in 
order that he might take possession of the land, 
and escape the hardship of paying rent. 


All the arguments that have recently been 
directed against Patent Laws are but repetitions 
of those used long ago by the extreme Socialists 
and Red Republicans against property laws in 
general—the only difference being that the So- 
cialists have applied those arguments with far 
greater ability, force, and earnestness, There 
can be no doubt that the laws of property may 
be made clumsy, oppressive, and mischievous ; 
that the rights of property may be enforced in 
a vexatious and tyrannical manner; and that 
they have been so enforced, all the history of 
mankind, all the oppressions of the rich upon 
the poor, &c., bear painfully abundant evidence. 
The Socialist fixing his attention only on these 
evils, and ignorant of the true and beneticent 
basis of just and _ well-regulated laws of 
property, has argued from the imperfec- 
tions and abuses of property laws against 
the institution of individual property al- 
together. The opponents of Patent Laws have 
followed precisely the samecourse. There never 
were two more strictly parallel cases, and this 
parallelism is inevitably necessary, because the 
cases are essentially identical. It is not only true 
that every argument that has been used against 
inventors’ property has been used against all 
other property, but it is equally true and clearly 
demonstrable that every argument that can be used 
applies precisely in the same way to all property, 
and that everybody who attacks the Patent 
Laws with the object of their abolition, is, 
whether he knows it or not, a faithful disciple of 
those Frenchmen who, not long since, startled 
Europe by their sententious enunciation of the 
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fixed prices; so that, ‘‘like a crab, they go 
backwards” (the booksellers) in figures, as in 
some other matters. - 

To return to our story. The end of the dis 
pute was that the contending parties agreed to 
referthe matter to Lord Campbell’s decision, who, 
as a matter of course, decided against the ‘‘ re- 
spectable” portion of the trade, as they called 
themselves. It was a case of strike or combi- 
nation, condemned by the judge, but not called 
by any such vulgar name as ‘‘ strike,” because 
the offenders against economical law happened 
to be better off than their opponents. 

Were not the airing their profits in daily 
papers, and the appeal to one of the public to 


This is not quite all. As if to show that this 
quality (whatever one is to call it in English) is 
ingrained in the race, some one breaks out every 
now and then. For instance, the columnsof 7'e 
Atheneum gave a piteous lament from one 
‘* Globes,” a bookseller, ‘‘ Was not the ‘respec- 
tability’ of the trade (higher scale of Fe 
gone, and might not some combined effort be 
made to restore it?” Of course, the public was 
delighted, and gave ‘‘ Globes” a friendly shove. 
This spherical reactionary always makes one 
think of the ‘‘cannon-balls” that Reform had 
to battle against in the House of Commons. I 
should call ‘‘ Globes” avery fair sampleof naivet/, 
And now the penultimate number of 7'he Book 
seller, official mouthpiece of the trade, speaks of 
somebody as one of the few genuine booksellers 
left. The genuine booksellers are they that un- 
compromisingly stick out for ‘‘full price,” what- 
ever may be doing elsewhere. The fact that 
this variety of the species is officially declared 
almost extinct will probably be considered more 
eloquent than any words. 

With them there goes the ‘‘ respectability of 
the trade,” as the phrase is ; and, perhaps, ‘‘a 
good thing too.” Respectability used to be 
symbolized by a gig. Now that the outward and 
visible sign is gone, perhaps it is fitting that 
the thing signified should also depart.—I am, 
yours, &c., SCHWARZBACH. 





“COULD WE WITH INK THE OCEAN FILL,” ETC. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir,—Your co mdent ‘‘I.” is, no doubt, 
quite right in referring the origin of these lines 
in this form to Chaucer. But the idea a rs 
to be borrowed from the Koran. We find in 
the 3lst Sura, v. 29, ‘‘ If all the trees that are 
upon the earth were to become pens, and if God 
should, after that, swell the sea into seven seas 
of ink], His words would not be exhausted, for 
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God is mighty and wise.” Similarly, in Sura 
18, v. 199, **Should the sea become ink to write 
the words of the Lord, the sea would surely fail 
ere the words of my Lord would fail.” I quote 


from Mr. Rodwell’s translation.—Yours, 
T. K. A. 





OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Sir,—While I write, the Great Eastern makes 
for the West, accompanied by the best hopes 
and wishes of the whole civilized world, but by 
the misgivings of not a few. From her stern 
falls into the unknown depths of the Atlantic 
league after league of telegraph cable. That 
cable has been constructed at vast expense, is 
absolutely of great strength, and has had the 
advantage in its designing of the experience 
derived from former failures. Through its 
centre passes a sturdy copper wire, which is the 
heart of the whole transaction. The tensile 
strength of the cable is to preserve that copper 
wire from fracture ; its thickness and compact 
formation are intended to maintain its perfect 
isolation from the surrounding water. On these 
two points--unbroken continuity and undis- 
turbed isolation—hang the success of the whole 
enterprise. Well, then, may its friends feel 
misgivings ; one small fracture in the length, 
one crack in the lateral covering in a length 
of 2,000 miles, and the money and labour 
expended are absolutely and ey sunk. 
It speaks much for the energy of our capitalists 
that they are willing to risk so great a value in 
one undivided operation, Any flaw destroys, 
not a part, but the whole, for the probability 
of successfully under-running and relaying a 
damaged cable at Atlantic depths is too small to 
be taken into consideration. The terrible vibra- 
tions of the share market prove that this risk 
is felt in its intensity by the public. Let me 
assume, however, that the cable is laid with 
success—that its conductivity and isolation are 
perfect—that the resistance of induction is over- 
come. A weaker line was laid, and worked for 
a few days. It is not too much to hope that this 
stronger successor may be laid and worked for a 
few months. But what a risk depends on a 
single accident ! how great destruction may be 
wrought in one moment! The possible accidents 
on such a length are infinite ; the result is an 
unit, the same for all—destruction. And this 
destroying accident must be merely a question 
of time: corrosion or abrasion must ultimately 
destroy the isolation; a sudden fracture may 
break the continuity in an instant. Whenever 
the mishap occurs—sooner or later—the whole 
enterprise is at an end; telegraphic union 
with America is suspended, and can only 
be renewed by a renewal of the risk with a new 
cable. Where the line beds itself in soft mud 
or sand, or finds an easy couch in thick banks of 
seaweed, the evil action on it may be very slow; 
but the bottom of the sea is craggy and irregular 
to a degree only equalled in the most moun- 
tainous parts of terra firma. However carefully 
selected the route and generally level the bank 
on which the wire is in process of being laid, it 
cannot be but crevices and precipitous valleys 
must occur, over parts of which the cable will 
lie stretched taut. At the points 6f suspension 
over these fissures friction will be great as the 
rope is moved to and fro by the water ; while 
the impingement, time after time, of heavy 
bodies, as large fish, on the tightened line must 
tend to aggravate any damage at a weakened 

art, These are causes of ultimate decay and 
oss. The experience of every submarine cable 
justifies the assumption that true isolation cannot 
be maintained for very long. Neither Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf, nor Mediterranean has been en- 
couraging as regards durability. The rule seems 
established that a cable's existence is finite ; and 
that, the chances of mishap being equal in all 
sections, the longest section will be the worst 
investment. 

I assume that a telegraph to America is in- 
dispensable. Then the great object is to lay it in 
comparatively short lengths, where a fault could 
be remedied without involving more than the 
sacrifice of the section in which it might actually 
occur. With this view, an alternative route by 
Scotland, Faroe, Iceland, and Greenland was 
pee, but it found no public favour—per- 
H 


aps justly—for it sought to penetrate stormy, | 


uninviting, ice-bound seas. Avoiding this route, 
America might be reached vid the Azores, where, 
however, the bottom is not very favourable, and 
the submerged lengths would still be very great. 

en again occurs, can no other mode 
be tried than this single length sunk to a depth 
from which recovery. is hopeless? I answer, 
Yes: there is an alternative which is worth a 








trial. Construct a cable with the usual provi- 
sions forisolation. Cover it with tarred hemp or 
similar buoyant material until the specific 
gravity of the whole mass is reduced to a very 
small amount greater than that of sea-water. 
This cable would sink slowly, and a small power 
would be sufficient to sustain it at any desired 
depth. Let it sink to a depth below the action 
of the most storm-driven waves, say about 200 
feet ; and, where icebergs are prevalent, to a 
greater depth. At frequent intervals, per- 
haps a mile apart, hang it to large buoys 
of light mahal thin metal, or, better still, 
vuleanized india-rubber. The small weight 
of the cable when immersed would make the 
curvature between the supports trifling ; and if 
such a line could be laid in an exactly straight 
line from shore to shore, the saving in length of 
cable would be very considerable, as none of the 
‘*slack” would be required which, at risk of 
knots and kinks, has now to be allowed for irre- 
gularity of bottom. It is, however, probable 
that a lateral curvature would be imparted by 
the ocean currents, if they operate at so great a 
depth ; and some of the saving over the slack 
would be lost. Nevertheless, if only ten per 
cent. could be saved in absolute length, that 
would be a gain, for the cable would be that 
much less expensive, and more words per minute 
could be transmitted, as the induction would be 
less. Compared, however, to the power of re- 
medying accidental damages, that gain would be 
small. With such a floating cable, if isolation 
were disturbed, any part could be raised without 
difficulty, cut, repaired, and again spliced. At 
intervals, indexes might be made in larger 
buoys, communicating with the isolated wire of 
the cable. This would divide the whole into 
sections of any shortness considered necessary, 
and a ship passing from index to index would 
ascertain at once in what section any flaw 
might be situated. There are difficulties 
attending every system ; and, without doubt, 
difficulties can be urged against this proposal. 
It may be said that the row of buoys would be 
dashed wildly about by storms. This is the 
greatest danger, but the strength of the cable 
would probably long withstand it. Yet the 
period of utility of every cable is by my theory 
finite, and it may be admitted that it would 
snap at last. It would, however, still float ; 
one end would be fast somewhere, the other 
would only drift away, and it would be a mere 
question of towing power to restore the con- 
nexion. The Gulf Stream and other currents 
acting on a width of some hundred miles of the 
suspended cable, would tend to force it out of 
vosition. But the rapidity of the Gulf Stream 
is not very great, and the emer might be 
divided into short sections by here and there 
strongly anchoring the buoys to which the line 
would hang. 

It may be urged that ships would run 
against the buoys and injure the latter or 
themselves. This is improbable; the buoy 
being of very light specific gravity, would be 
thrown harmlessly aside by the cant of the 
vessels’ bows, but if by any chance it was 
pierced, it would sink out of the ship’s way. 
Such sinking would be inconvenient, yet as the 
cable is very light, the loss of one, suppose, 
for a time, would only throw a_ some- 
what heavier weight on to others, and 
this ie they must be calculated to bear. 
It is difficult to foresee other difficulties. 
Yet the advantages are manifest. If a length 
were disabled, another could be readily towed 
to the place and spliced on; if more than one 
wire were in the cable, branch lines could diverge 
from the original. All cables must yield to wear 
and tear : what is claimed for the floating cable 
is that it could be renewed in sections without 
great expense or loss of time. Whether a row 
of milestones (cr mile-buoys) across the Atlantic 
would be a gain to mariners, it is not worth while 
to inquire ; but their presence could be no dis- 
advantage. 

Perhaps it will be said that the profit on the 
resent sunken cable will be so great, that its 
oss after a time will not be grievously felt. I 

answer that this is immaterial. The loss, when- 
ever it occurs, will be so many tens of thousands 
of pounds, and the countervailing large profit 
will only be maintained by a tariff absolutely 
oe ae to ordinary private individuals. 
Vere the danger of a constant repetition of the 
prime cost removed, the tariff could be reduced 
to a practicable sum ; and messages would be 
sent in numbers to occupy not one wire, but a 
dozen. International treaties would secure the 
neutrality of these floating lines : or, if it were 
thought necessary to sever the connexion during 


| War, the disjointed ends could be towed to a 
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place of safety, or securely anchored ; and, with 
returning peace, the integrity of the line could 
be readily restored. ’ 

Every Englishman must take a warm interest 
in the success of this great annihilation of time 
and space—a measure of human energy; inau- 
gurated by our country for the gen ood of 
the whole world. This must serve as my excuse 
for intruding my views on public notice.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mip- WATER. 
London, July 27, 1865. 





UNIVERSITY OL LONDON. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 

Sir, —As the statement made in the last number 
of Taz Reaper respecting the results of the recent 
Matriculation Examination is altogether erroneous, 
and is calculated to give serious alarm to intend- 
ing candidates, I must request that you will 
take the first opportunity of correcting it. 

You assert that upwards of 600 candidates pre- 
sented themselves, and that upwards of 300 (or 
about 50 per cent.) were ‘‘ plucked.” 

The actual number of candidates who presented 
themselves was 393; and of these 144, or 36°6 
per cent., were unsuccessful. 

At the January examination the number of 
candidates was 212; and the number of failures 
was 70, or 33 per cent. 

Taking the two examinations of 1865 together, 
the total number of candidates was 605 ; and the 
total number of failures 214, or 35°3 per cent.— 
nearly 100 less than stated by you. ; 

The proportion of failures at the recent exami- 
nation is not so large as it was in June, 1864, 
when it was 36°9 per cent. ; and it is but little 
in excess of the proportion in June, 1863, which 
was 34°5 per cent. 

There is, therefore, not the slightest ground 
for the hypothesis that the stringency of the 
examination has been increased, either by the 
greater difficulty of the papers, or by greater 
severity on the part of the examiners. The 
papers set by the examiners are submitted to the 
revision of a Committee of the Senate, whose 
object it is to keep them strictly within the 
limits of the programme. 

The tabulation of the results of the recent 
examination, which I have just completed, fully 
bears out the statement I have lately given in 
evidence before the ‘‘Schools’ Commission” —that 
candidates of sixteen or seventeen years of 
who have been well prepared by a@ thoroughly 
good school education are safe to pass, generally 
either in the first or in the Honours Division ; 
and that a very large proportion of the failures 
occur among candidates whose early education 
has been neglected, and who have attempted to 
repair their deficiencies by ‘‘cramming.” One 
of the most common of these deficiencies is accu- 
rate knowledge of Latin grammar. It is not, L[ 
think, too much to request that whenever you 
animadvert upon the proceedings of the Univer- 
sity, you should take care to assure yourself of 
the accuracy of your facts.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

WitiiamM B. CARPENTER. 

University of London, Burlington House, W., 

July 24, 1865. 

[We regret the error which incomplete in- 
formation led us to commit in estimating 
the proportional number of rejections at 
the recent Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London at 50 per cent., 
when, as the registrar, who alone has access to 
official information, assures us, the proportion 
was 35°3 per cent. 

But a reference to the statement in the last 
number of THe Reaper, which Dr. Car- 
penter criticises, will show that he has himself 
erred as gravely, in attributing to us ‘“‘ the 
hypothesis that the stringency of the exami- 
nation has been increased.” No such view 
is expressed in that statement, or is, or has 
been entertained by us. Furthermore, we 
did not in any way ‘‘animadvert” upon the 
proceedings of the examiners, if that word 
implies blame, but on the contrary, to quote 
our own words of last week, congratulated 
that body ‘‘on a course of rigour which bids 
fair in a short time to destroy the pestilent 
habit of cramming ;” and the rejection of 35 per 
cent. of the candidates forms as good a basis 
for that congratulation, as the larger propor- 
tion which we inadvertently gave.—Eb, 
Reader.] 
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THE CROONIAN LECTURE, 186s. 


d lecture, which is usually devoted to 
the consideration of some subject in con- 
nexion with local motion, was delivered 
before the Royal Society, this year, by Dr. 
Beale, who gave a summary of the views he 
has arrived at concerning the mode of distri- 
bution and action of nerves in various tissues, 
but more especially in the various kinds of 
muscular tissue. The discussion involves the 
consideration of many collateral points, the 
nature and bearing of which are difficult to 
express in the compass of an article. The 
lecture itself, which may be regarded as a 
summary of more extended observations, 
many of which have been published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, occupies forty of 
the closely-printed pages of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, and it contains, in a 
condensed form, the work of many years. 
The 7 segue nature of the inquiry undertaken 
by the author may be judged of from the 
following extract from the first page :— 


It seems to me that we can scarcely hope to 
determine the manner in which the nervous 
system influences the muscular and other tissues, 
until we have ascertained how the ultimate 
branches of nerve-fibres are arranged, and have 
demonstrated by actual observation, or proved 
by other means, whether the nerves are disposed 
so as to form loops or plexuses, or whether they 
exhibit distinct ends, or terminate in special 
organs, or by becoming continuous with other 
tissues. And it is impossible te separate from 
this inquiry the further and wider question, 
concerning the necessary structure and typical 
arrangement of a nervous apparatus. 

Our view regarding the nature of the force 
which produces such marvellous phenomena as 
those known to result from nervous action will 
be materially influenced by the conclusion which 
we are led to accept regarding the fundamental 
arrangement of the nerve-cells and fibres, central 
and peripheral. 

If it could be shown that a nerve passes from 
its centre and ends by free terminations, or by 
becoming continuous.with the muscular tissue, 
we should scarcely addpt the same general con- 
clusion regarding the manner in which the nerve- 
centre influences the contractile tissue as we 
should if it were shown that the nerve merely 
passed amongst the muscular fibres without bein 
necessarily even in actual contact with them, nant 
returned towards, and eventually became con- 
nected with, the nerve-centre, without there 
being any solution of continuity in any part of 
the circuit. The investigations recorded in this 
and other memoirs have led me to conclude that 
nerves invariably form circuits, and that there 
are, in truth, no ends atall. I believe that the 
nerve machinery is a ae circuit, and that 
the active phenomena are due rather to an altera- 
tion in the intensity of the current passing along 
the nerves than to its sudden interruption soil 
completion. 

In this lecture the author hopes to be able to 
adduce facts which indicate the existence of fibres 
passing from and towards all central and peri- 
pheral nerve-cells. 


The lecture is divided into four parts. In 
the first, the general nature of the various 
movements occurring in the tissues of living 
beings is discussed, and the author arranges 
these in two great classes—primary or vital 
movements, and secondary movements. By 
vital movements, he means those which have 
never yet been explained, and which are 
peculiar to matter that is alive (the author’s 
germinal matter). The movements of an 
amoeba, of a white blood-corpuscle, of a 
young epithelium cell, of a pus-corpuscle, &c., 
are, according to the author, vital movements, 
and are different, in their essentia] nature, 
from all other kinds of known movements. 
These iar movements may occur in any 
kind of living matter. Protrusions are seen 
at one or many points of the mass at the 
same time, and the whole may move in one 
direction like an amceba. 


Now, it will scarcely be maintained by anyone 
that the changes of form coronas in mass of 
living matter are due to agency. As 
far as can be - enccargn Ms | 2 Mme the 
movement is primary, and depends upon the 

inherent in the matter iteelh. This 











form of motion has never been explained or 
accounted for ; but as it ceases with the death of 
living matter, it is only reasonable to infer that 
it is intimately associated with those other 
ae na which are peculiar to matter in the 
iving state. It may, therefore, be termed vital 
motion, to distinguish it from every other kind 
of movement known. The rotation and other 
movements affecting the ‘‘protoplasm” of certain 
vegetable cells, and the motion of masses of ger- 
minal matter in various tissues of man and ani- 
mals, must be included in this class of vital 
movements. 


The author, with reference to the use of 
the term vital, the exact meaning of which 
he does not attempt to define, makes the 
following remarks :— 


No one will be more ready to receive and 
acknowledge that these movements and other 
phenomena characteristic of living. matter are 
due to ordinary force than myself, so soon as the 
correctness of such a doctrine shall have been 
proved, or, indeed, any advance towards this end 
Shall have been made; but as a working physi- 
ologist, desiring to see,and promote to the utmost, 
real advance in this department of science, I 
consider it a duty to oppose, as strongly as I can, 
the practice pursued by some scientific autho- 
rities in the present day, and especially in this 
country, of reiterating the assertion that all the 
same of living beings are to be accounted 

or by the action of ordinary force. Nothin 

can retard true progress more than exaggeratec 
statements with reference to advance in any 
special direction. It is almost certain that the 
manifest anxiety to substitute for quiet proof 
intense and positive language merely indicates 
bias, if not prejudice, in favour of views not 
supported by facts. I have already stated, not 
only that the doctrine does not rest upon any 
sound evidence whatever, but have drawn atten- 
tion to the phenomena which occur in the simplest 
form of living matter, which never have been, 
and which, I believe, cannot be explained upon 
any known physical or chemical laws. Instead 
of these objections being answered, or the chal- 
lenge to consider the matter in detail being 
accepted, we are told that the ‘‘tendency of 
modern science is towards this” apparently 
much-desired ‘‘end; and that although living 
matter cannot yet be prepared by man, the day 
is not far distant when its artificial production 
will be rendered possible,” and so forth! 


The movements occurring in connexion 
with the cells or elementary parts of living 
beings are arranged as follows :— 


1, Primary or vital movements. — Affecting 
matter in the living state only, and occurring in 
every direction, as seen in the ameba, white 
blood-corpuscle, mucus and pus-corpuscle, young 
cells of epithelium, and in germinal matter gene- 
rally. 

2. Secondary movements—the consequence of 
vital movements, or of other phenomena, affect- 
ing matter which is not in a living state :— 


a. Ciliary movements.—Probably due to altera- 
tions in the quantity of fluid within the 
cell, the changes in the proportion of fluid 
being brought about by the action of the 
living or germinal matter in the cell. 

b. Movements of solid particles suspended in 
Jluid in cells, caused by currents in the fluid, 
as the pigmentary matter in the pig- 
ment-cells of the frog. Due tothe motion 
of the fluid as it passes into or out of the 
cell through its permeable wall, this move- 
ment being dependent upon changes taking 
place external to the cell. 

c. Molecular movements.—Which affect all in- 
sMluble particles, in a very minute state 
of division when suspended in a fluid not 
viscid. 

d. Muscular movements.—Due to a disturbance 
(electrical or otherwise) in the neighbour- 
heod of a contractile tissue—that is, a 
structure so disposed that its constituent 
particles are susceptible of certain tem- 
porary alterations in position, which altera- 
tions take place in certain definite direc- 
tions only. 


The second part of the lecture comprehends 
the ** Distribution of Nerves to Involuntary 
Muscle ;” the third is devoted to the ‘* Dis- 
tribution of Nerves to Striped Muscle ;” and 
in the fourth, which is of great general 
interest, the author discusses the ‘‘ Essential 
Structure of a Nervous Mechanism.” We 
propose to refer briefly to these on future 
occasions. 
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M. HOEK ON COMETS. 


HE current number of the Monthly Notices 
contains a very remarkable paper, which 
will be perused by astronomers with much in- 
terest, and will, doubtless, give rise to some dis- 
cussion. In it the author, M. Hoek, of Utrecht, 
pronounces utterly against our received notions 
of cometary orbits, and asserts that, instead of 
being elliptical, they are by nature parabolas or 
hyperbolas. In other words, he does not admit 
that a comet is a body which belongs to one 
system, playing in it the part of a wild-oat-sow- 
ing planet ; but he holds that, on the contrary, 
there are systems of comets in space, and that 
different individuals are drawn by the different 
suns temporarily into their systems. Primitive 
wanderers on their journey through space, they 
pass from one star to another, only to leave it 
again on their onward march, provided always 
they do not meet the fate of the comets of Lexell 
and Brorsen, to which Jupiter proved a stum- 
bling-block. 

We will endeavour to give, as briefly as pos- 
sible, an outline of M. Hoek’s investigations. 

He asserts that the orbits of comets are by 
nature parabolas or hyperbolas, and that in the 
cases when elliptical orbits are met with, these 
are occasioned by planetary attractions, or de- 
rive their character from the uncertainty of our 
observations. Here, then, at once he joins issue 
with our present notions, which regard all 
cometary orbits as really elliptical. He then 
remarks that to allow the contrary would be to- 
admit some comets as permanent members of 
our planetary systems, to which they ought to 
have belonged since its origin, and so to assert the 
simultaneous birth of that system and of these 
comets. 

Generally, then, comets come to us from some 
star or other. The attraction of our sun modi- 
fies their orbit, as had been done already by 
each star through whose sphere of attraction 
they have passed. We can, indeed, question 
whether they come as_ single bodies or 
united in systems. This is one point of the in- 
vestigation. M. Hoek holds that there are 
systems of comets in space that are broken up 
by the attraction of our sun, and whose mem- 
bers attain, as isolated bodies, the vicinity of 
the earth during a course of several years. In 
order to prove this, it must be shown—first, that 
some comets have once been near each other ata 
great distance from the sun; secondly, that 
they composed a system, and had not been 
brought together by chance. 

The first of these points requires us to inquire 
whether there have been, at some given moment, 
several comets not only in the same direction, 
but also at almost equal distances from the sun. 

M. Hoek has calculated the aphelion-positions 
of 65 comets which appeared in the years 1844— 
65, and has put together all these cases where the 
angular distance does not surpass 10°. ‘The 
result is a total of tencombinations which answer, 
in a greater or less degree, to the first condi- 
tion. In two cases in which three comets are in 
question, the agreement is remarkable : 


Aphelion-positions. Aphelion-positions. 
Comets. Long. Lat. Comets. Long. Lat. 





° © o ° 
1845 I. 280° —416 1860 III. 303-1 —73°2 
46 V. 2753 — 55-4 63 1. 313-2 — 739 
46 VIIL 2810 —495 63 VI. 3139 —T64 
It will already have been remarked that the 
comets of 1845 and 1846 answer but by couples 
to the fixed limit. Much better is the agree- 
ment with respect to the comets of 1860 and 
1863, for it will be remembered that 10° of longi- 
tude, at a latitude of 73°, represents only an an- 
gular distance of 34°. Then as to distances 
from the sun, calculation gives for these dis- 
tances, expressed in radii of the terrestrial 
orbit :— 
Date. Comet 1860 III. Comet 1863I. Comet 1863 VI. 
75697 600°00 600°42 600°25 
1020°87 500°00 500°56 50036 
so that these three comets answer also to the 
second condition. Probability, therefore, 1s in 


favour of their having formerly composed a come- 


tary system, and that we have not to do here with 
a result of chance. But, fortunately, there are 
means of deciding. When such a body first 
begins to undergo the attraction of our sun it has 
a rectilinear initial movement directed on some 
point (Pp) of the sphere. The sun’s attraction 
causes a modification of this primitive motion, 
but it is necessary that the plane of the new 
orbit should pass through the point Pp. If, then, 
the comets composed a system that has main- 
tained itself during its motion through immense 
distances, it is necessary that the point Pp should 
be common to each of its members. Therefore 
the new orbits ought to have on the sphere a 
common point of intersection. 
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Do the three comets, then, answer to this con- 
dition? Yes, they do. Calculation gives the 
following positions of the three points of inter- 
section :— 

Intersectional Points. 
Comets. Long. Lat. 


1860 ITI. and 1863 I. 
1860 ILI. and 1863 VI. 
1863 I. and 1863 VI. 


° ‘ a“ ° 4 “a 
316 42 54 —76 81 30 
212 18 87 —75 39 30 i a oe 
320 46 15 —78 39 20) ’ 





Average... 316 35 55 —76 56 42 
The agreement is satisfactory enough to allow 
these comets to belong to a system. 

Entirely different is the result with the orbits 
of the comets of 1845 and 1846. These bodies 
thus composed no system, their aphelia being 
brought together by chance. The point of inter- 
section common to thethree orbits has still another 
signification. There is a very great probability 
that it lies on the sphere in the vicinity of the 
focal point around which the comets formerly re- 
volved, a focal point that is probably occupied by 
some star. 

In order to prove this, we must remember how 
much chance there is that such a system ap- 
proaches to our sun in an hyperbolical orbit, the 
parabola being almost impossible, and the ellipti- 
cal orbits generally fixing the system in the 
neighbourhood of the focal star. We must re- 
member also that, in the case of such an hyper- 
bolical motion, the cometary system, on entering 
the sphere of attraction of our sun, moves along 
the asymptote, and that the point Pp becomes 
then the centre of the hyperbola. Finally, 
that our sun lies almost in the asymptote, in 
order that the comets may approach so near the 
earth. Therefore the angular distance from the 
intersectional point to the focal point is nearly 
equal to the angle under which we see from the 
sun, the perpendicular from the focus on the 
asymptote. This perpendicular, M. Hoek cal- 
culates, has a value of 447 unities, corresponding 
to 7''5 of angular distance. 

Where, then, shall we seek for the focal star ? 
in the vicinity of the intersectional point ? There 
is a circumstance which may have strongly 
modified the position of that point—the move- 
ment of our sun. According to the principles of 
mechanics, we must attribute to the cometary 
system which begins to feel the solar attraction, 
& movement equal to that of the sun, in the op- 
posite direction. The plane of the orbit changes, 
then, its situation in space, and the point P is no 
longer to be found in it. 

As to the proposition on the common point of 
intersection of the orbits, it remains true. The 
point P is substituted by some other point, Pr’, 
but the latter has also the property of being com- 
mon. to all the members of the system. 

Now we know nothing with certainty of the 
velocity of the sun’s movement. It is possible 
that this velocity is insignificant in comparison 
to the velocity of the cometary system. In such 
a case the star, whence our system comes 
towards us, is with a great probability to be 
found on the sphere near the point 

a=56°13'43" = 3h 44™ 548 §=—72°49'45" 

Mean Eq. of 1864°0, 
and we might ask ourselves if it could have been 
y Hydri or some smaller star in its vicinity. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the sun’s 
movement is of a same order of velocity as that 
of the cometary system. In that case, the inter- 
sectional point would no longer have the signifi- 
cation before given to it, and it may lie on the 
sphere at a distance of several degrees from the 
focal star. 

The actual case is a particular one, where the 
sun’s movement occurs nearly in the average 
plane of the orbits. Its direction, according to 
M. Midler, is :-— 

a=262° 10 &=+39° 51’ Mean Equ. of 1864°0 
and the average plane of the orbits is given by 
Q2=102? i=83°, Motion direct. 

The sun’s movement makes therefore an angle 
of 4° 45’ with this plane. 

M. Hoek shows that possibly we have here 
a means of deducing a superior limit for the 
sun’s velocity. He thus finds the yearly proper 
motion of the sun to be 0°46 radii of the 
earth’s orbit. He adds: ‘‘I confess that this 
result is only an example of calculation, but it 
shows clearly the consequences that may be 
derived from this new order of ideas.” 

M. Hoek indicates the following subject of 
future investigation :— 

** The tails of comets, being opposed to the 
focal star in the plane of the orbit, it is necessary 
that the fragments of such a tail should continue 
to indicate the plane of that orbit. 

_ “If, then, we deduce, with all the care pos- 
sible, from the whole stock of good observations, 
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the orbits round the sun of our comets; if we 
free them carefully from planetary perturbations, 
we shall obtain the velocity and position of each 
of these comets before its having undergone any 
perceptible attraction from the sun. e plane 
that then through these three positions 
indicates the situation of the former orbit, and 
it must contain the focal star. This is the con- 
dition we shall be able to base a control upon, 
as soon as the star and its parallax shall be 
known. 

‘* As to the velocities of these fragments, they 
also must generally occur in the same plane if 
the sun be at rest, but they must be inclined 
with respect to it if the sun move. But in the 
latter case it is necessary that these inclinations 
be nearly equal for each of the fragments, which 
is the base of another control. 

‘‘Again, the knowledge of these inclina- 
tions might lead us to the evaluations of 
the velocity of the sun’s proper motion. 
We shall know then the value of the re- 
sultant of that movement taken in an oppo- 
site direction, and of the asymptotic motion 
of our cometary system; further, the angles 
which this resultant makes with each of its 
components. This will lead us to the value of 
these components, supposing always the direction, 
indicated for one of them by M. Midler, be 
exact.” 
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THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


HE Archeological Institute, which meets at 
Dorchester this year, on the Ist proximo, 
under the presidency of the Marquis Camden, 
and with promises of local supportalmost unprece- 
dented, has issued its programme of proceedings, 
from which we gather that the forthcoming con- 
gress will lack none of the usual interest ; though, 
certainly, the executive have much before them 
if they intend to eclipse last year’s most pleasant 
meeting at Warwick, where weather, local anti- 
quities, old associations, and modern hospitality 
combined in so satisfactory a manner to produce 
a most instructive holiday. 
The following is the programme of the pro- 
ceedings :— 


Tuesday, August 1.—The inaugural meeting 
will take place in the Town Hall, at 3 P.M., when 
the Marquis Camden will take the chair. 
Congratulatory addresses will be presented, and 
the Rev. C. W. Bingham will give an introduc- 
tory sketch of the antiquities of the county. 

At the close of the meeting the museum, ar- 
ranged under the superintendence of Mr. C. 
Tucker, F.S.A., will be opened, and a party will 
be formed to visit the antiquities of the town. 
Evening meeting forthe reading of papers at 9 P.M. 

Wednesday, August 2.—Meetings of sections 
at 10.30 a.m. Amongst others, papers will be 
read by the Rev. W. Barnes on Ancient Dorset ; 
and by Professor Willis on Sherborne Abbey 
Church. In the afternoon, an excursion will be 
made to Maiden Castle, where the Rev. W. 
Barnes will offer some remarks upon its date and 
construction. Evening meeting at 8.30. 

Thursday, August 3.—Excursion to Sher- 
borne. The Rev. Professor Willis will accom- 
pany the visitors in the examination of the 

uildings. G. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., will en- 
tertain the party at Sherborne Castle. 

Friday, August 4.—Meetings of sections at 
10.30 a.m Papers will be read by the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Chichester on the Life of 
Cardinal Morton; by Mr. Charles T. Newton 
on Pheenician Art ; and by the Rev. Professor 
Willis on Glastonbury Abbey. Evening meeting 
at 8.30. Mr. T. Bond will read a paper on the 
History of Corfe Castle. 

Saturday, August 5.—Excursion to Wareham, 
Corfe Castle, and Wimborne Minster. Mr. J. 
H. Parker will discourse upon the architectural 
features of Corfe Castle, and Mr. E. A. Freeman 
upon those of Wimborne. 

Monday, August 7.— Meeting for reading papers 
at 10 a.m. Excursion to Athelhampton, Milton 
Abbey, Bingham’s Melcombe, and Walterston. 
The Baron Hambro will keep open house at 
Milton Abbey. 

Tuesday, August 8.—Annual meeting of mem- 
bers of the Institute for the choice of the next 
place of meeting, for the election of new members, 
and for other business, in the Council Chamber, 
at 9.30 a.m. Meeting at 10.30 a.M., for reading 
memoirs. 

There will be a conversazione in the Museum on 
the 3rd, 5th, and 7th, at 9 P.M. 

The general concluding meeting will be held 
at noon on the 8th. 

Among the exhibitors of objects in the local 
museum is the Prince of Wales, who contributes 
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the two lunettes found this year at Padstow in 
Cornwall. 
We hear it is very pte gg the next Con- 
will be held in ndon, when Windsor 
Jastle, the Tower of London, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Albans, &c., will be visited. 





THE ARCHAOPTERYX AGAIN. 


HE Archeopteryx seems destined to lose 
none of the prestige which from its first dis- 
covery had made it a very king among the birds 
of bygone geologic ages. But this time it is 
Mr. Evans, and not Professor Owen, who tells us 
of its wonderful organization; and there is 
another antithesis in the matter, for while to 
Professor Owen much of the wonder was centred 
in the tail, Mr. Evans finds more in the head. 

For if we are to believe Mr. Evans, to whose 
paper in the last number of The Natural His- 
tory Review we wish now to draw attention, 
although it was stated by Professor Owen that 
the head was wanting on that strangest of litho- 
graphic stones, the head is really there. It is 
now some time since Mr. Evans suspected this. 
Mr. Evans writes :— 

‘*The fossil bird, as is well known, is pre- 
served on two slabs of the Solenhofen lithogra- 
phic stone. One of these, containing the prin- 
cipal bones and the clearest impressions of the 
feathers, I shall speak of as the principal slab ; 
and the other, which, though containing but few 
of the bones, is still of the utmost importance 
for completing our knowledge of the character 
of the fossil, I shall term the counterpart. 

‘*On the principal slab, between the posterior 
margin of the right wings and the lower extre- 
mity of the right tibia of the bird, is a rounded 
protuberance, in general outline forming a cres- 
cent, with a depression in the centre of its 
convex side, dividing it into two lobes. On the 
concave side of the crescent the limestone of 
the slab rises to a higher level than it does on 
the convex side, so that the outline of the lobes 
is not so well defined on that side, and the upper 
portion of one of them has, moreover, n 
broken off, together with a portion of the 
matrix. Around the margin of the crescent- 
shaped protuberance may be discerned a section 
of a thin film of sparry matter, representing the 
place where bone has been, which is continued 
on in a curved line beyond the outer end of the 
more perfect lobe, forming as it were a long thin 
horn of the crescent. 

‘* The counterpart does not exactly correspond 
with the principal slab, as a portion of the 
matrix has been chipped away from the latter 
since the block was split, causing the injury to 
one of the lobes which I have already men- 
tioned ; but in it is a crescent-shaped portion of 
the sparry layer which takes the place of bone 
in the slab, showing the two concavities in 
which the rounded lobes on the principal slab 
—— moulded, with a projecting ridge between 

em. 

_ ‘There can, I think, be but little hesitation 
in recognising in this crescent-shaped object a 
portion of "the anterior part of the missing 
cranium of the Archopteryx, while on the slab 
itself is a cast of a portion of the brain-cavity, 
showing distinctly the two hemispheres of the 
brain and the median line, corresponding with 
the intercerebral ridge, which is so plainly visible 
on the counterpart. 

** Indeed, so evidently is this the case, that. 
Mr. Carter Blake recognizes upon the cast of the 
brain ‘the site of the olfactory lobes,’* and 
perhaps ‘some trace of the optic lobe beneath 
the brain.’” 

Mr. Evans then calls attention to facts show- 
ing that the position of the remains refers them 
to the Archxopteryx, while the ornithic cha- 
racter of the cast of the brain-cavity is in perfect 
accordance with the other portions of the skele- 
ton of this curious creature. 

The position of the brain in relation to the 
beak is next dwelt upon, the general resem- 
blance of the anterior portion of the brain of 
all the birds which Mr. Evans has examined to 
that of the Archeopteryx being most distinct. 
It seems probable that the base of the brain may 
in the Archzopteryx have formed nearly a right 
angle with the opening of its beak, and if so, 
that, as is the case with most other birds with 
the same peculiarity, its eyes were of large size, 
a, the brain placed quite at the back of the 

We now come tojthe greatest novelty :— 

**On the principal slab, in the between 
the right femur and tibia, is a V- 
object, the longer of the two limbs about 14 





* Geologist, Vol. vi., p. 7. 
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inches in length, made up partly of mineralized 
bone and partly of impressions of other portions 
of the same bones preserved in the counterpart 
slab. From its form it had, 1 believe, been con- 
sidered as possibly representing the beak of the 
Archzopteryx ; but great was my surprise when 
I detected slong its right hand margin, towards 
the apex, the distinct impression in the slab of 
Jour teeth still attached to it. The teeth them- 
selves remain engaged in the counterpart, and 
are easily recognised by the lustre of their 
enamel. There seems, also, to be a portion of a 
fifth tooth visible, which has been displaced and 
lies across the base of that nearest the point of 
the jaw. The portion of the jaw to which they 
are attached is unfortunately much injured, and 
there is no appearance of any teeth in connexion 
with the other limb of the V.” 

The character of the teeth is defined. The 
three which remain in a vertical position with 
regard to the jaw are about ‘10 inch long, and 
at intervals of ‘20 inch. They consist of a 
slightly tapering flattened enamelled crown, 
about ‘04 inch in width and obtusely pointed, 
set upon what is apparently a more bony base, 
which widens out suddenly into a semi-elliptical 
form, so that at the line of attachment to the 
jaw the base of one tooth comes in contact with 
that of the next. As remarked by Mr. Evans, 
*‘it is of course contrary to all our existing no- 
tions to suppose that a jaw such as this, armed 
with teeth, could belong to a creature so truly 
bird-like in most respects as the Archzopteryx ; 
but, assuming it to be that of a fish—and it 
has many ogies with the jaws of some species 
of fish—or of some other animal accidentally 
deposited in the very midst of the remains of 
that singular creature, it appears to me that, 
fragmentary as it is, its characters are suffi- 
ciently defined for any one well versed in the 
fossils of the Solenhofen state to come forward 
and identify it.” 

But nobody has identified it, and the jaws: 
and teeth of the Lepidotous and Pholidophorous 
fishes from the same beds examined, all differ 
from this in some more or less important par- 
ticulars. The teeth and jaw on the Archzop- 
teryx slab are rather slighter in structure than 
those of fishes of corresponding size. 

Mr. Evans, in order to obtain information 
from the best possible source, as to whether the 
jaw and teeth were of a character well known 
to those acquainted with the Solenhofen fossils, 
prepared a careful drawing of it, and placed it 
in the hands of the late Dr. Falconer, who wrote 
to the illustrious Hermann von Meyer upon the 
subject. 

The following is a translated extract from his 
answer (dated from Frankfort, the 4th April, 
1864) :— 

‘*In Paleontology it is difficult to judge from 
drawi but the two supplementary objects 
which Mr. John Evans has succeeded in dis- 
covering upon the Archxopteryx slab are cer- 
tainly of the greatest importance. Upon the 

which may belong to the hinder-part* of 

the skull I hazard no opinion. Much more 
important is the jaw. Teeth of this sort I do 
not know in the lithographic stone. There 
exists no similarity between them and the teeth 
of Pterodactyles. The nearest likeness is to the 
teeth of my family of Acrosaurus—namely, to 
the Acrosaurus Frischmanni, Meyer (Reptilien 
des. lithog. Schiefers, p. 116, t. 12, f. 7—8), from 
the lithographic slate of Bavaria, in which, how- 
ever, the crown is lower and longer from back to 
front. In Pleurosaurus Meyeri (Pal. x., p. 37, 
t. 7.), which belongs to the same rome the 
teeth less likeness. One might also be 
peor. ye of the teeth of the Geosaurus Soem- 
meringi, Meyer (Deutsch. Akad. Munich, 1816, 
. Cuvier, Oss. foss. Pl. 249, fig. 2—6), 
which, however, are much longer. From this it 
would appear that the jaw really belongs to the 
Archeop An arming of the jaw would 
contradict the view of the Archeopteryx being 
@ bird or an embryonic form of bird. But after 
all, I do not believe that God formed His 
creatures after the systems devised by our philo- 
sophical wisdom. Of the classes of birds and 
reptiles as we define them, the Creator knows 
nothing, and just as little of a prototype, or of 
a constant embryonic condition of the bird, 
which might be recognised in the Archeopteryx. 
The Archzopteryx is of its kind just as ect 
a creature as other creatures, and if we are not 
able to include this fossil animal in our system, 


_our short-sightedness is alone so blame.” 


We will conclude our notice of Mr. Evans’ 
paper in his own words :— 





* This is probably an error for ‘‘ fore part of the skull,” 
but no drawings of the head were sent to Herr yon Meyer. 


‘*It will, of course, be observed that this 
opinion of Von Meyer is founded on my drawings 

one, and is therefore of course subject to a 
revision on an examination of the slab itself. 
But there certainly appears to be a case made 
out for careful investigation by those more 
competent than I am to form an opinion in such 
a case. Its extreme importance as bearing upon 
the great question of the Origin of Species must 
be evident to all, and I for one can see no reason 
why a creature presenting so many anomalies as 
the Archxopteryx, all of which, however, tend to 
link together the two great classes of Birds and 
Reptiles, should not also have been endowed 
with teeth, either in lieu of or combined with a 
beak, in the same manner as in the Rhai- 
phorhynchus, with which it exhibits other 
affinities. The tooth-like serrations in the beaks 
of many birds—and notably in the Merganser 
serrator, where they closely approach in cha- 
racter to real teeth, though connected only with 
| the horny covering, 4nd not with the bones of 
| the mandible—are suflicient to prove that the 
| presence of feathers does not of necessity imply 
that the beak with which to preen them should 
be edentulous,” 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





A MEETING of the subscribers to to the Speke 
Memorial Fund was held on the 4th instant, 
when it was decided that the proposed memorial 
to the late Captain Speke shall be a granite 
obelisk, similar to the one erected to the memory 
of Lieutenant Bellot at Greenwich. Sir R. L. 
Murchison, the Right Hon. H. U. Addington, 
Colonel Rigby, Messrs. C. R. Markham, and F. 
Galton were appointed an executive committee 
in order to carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments. Asan additional sum is still required 
to complete the monument, and as very little 
money has hitherto been transmitted from India, 
owing, it is believed, to the want of due infor- 
mation on the subject, an appeal has been made 
to the officers of the Indian army, of which 
Captain Speke was so bright an ornament. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in India by Messrs. 
Grindlay and Co., Calcutta ; Messrs. Arbuthnot 
and Co., Madras ; Messrs. Remington and Co., 
Bombay; and in London by Coutts and Co., 
the Oriental Bank, and the Geographical Society, 
Whitehall-place. 

THE level of the Dead Sea is at last finally 
settled by the party of Royal Engineers, under 
Captain Wilson, who were sent by the Ordnance 
Survey for the purpose of surveying Jeru- 
salem and levelling the Dead Sea. The results of 
the survey are being prepared for publication. 
Colonel Henry James, of the survey, writing to 
The Times on the matter, states that he has 
received the authority of the Lords of the 
Treasury for publishing the plans, sections, &c., 
and hopes to add to these photozincographic 
copies of about 100 photographs of the most 
interesting places included within the area of the 
survey. ‘he levelling from the Mediterranean 
to the Dead Sea was performed with the greatest 
possible accuracy. The depression of the suzface 
of the Dead Sea on the 12th of March, 1865, was 
found to be 1,292 feet, but from the line of drift- 
wood observed along the border of the Dead Sea 
it was found that the level of the water at some 

riods of the year stands two feet six inches 

igher, which would make the least depression 
1,289°5 feet. Captain Wilson also learnt from 
inquiry among the Bedouins, and from European 
residents in Palestine, that during the early 
summer the level of the Dead Sea is lower by at 
least six feet; this would make the greatest 
depression to be as near as possible 1,298 feet. 
Most of the previous observations for deter- 
mining the relative level of the two seas gave 
most discordant results. The Dead Sea was 
found by one to be 710 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, by another to be on the 
same level, by another to be 710 feet lower, and 
by another to be 1,446 feet lower ; but the most 
recent before that now given, by the Duc de 
Luynes and Lieutenant Vignes of the French 
navy, agrees with the present result in a very 
remarkable manner. 


Tue following particulars of the state of the 
works at Mont Uénis will be read with interest. 
We owe them to a recent report of M. Sommeiller, 
the engineer in charge. The length of the tunnel 
from Bardonnéche to Modena is 12,220 metres, 
and, at the end of 1864, 2,322 metres had been 

ierced on the Bardonnéche side, whilst the work 
ad advanced 1,763 metres from the Modena 
end, making in all 4,085 metres—nearly a third 
of the whole distance. From the Ist of January 





to the 10th of June of the present year the pro- 
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gress of the work has been considerably aug- 
mented, upwards of 654 metres having been 
accomplished. The excavation isnow, however, 
retarded by a mass of granite, which lessens the 
work of the machinery by one third. ‘The pre- 
sence of this impediment was almost exactly 
predicted by MM. Elie de Beaumont and Sis- 
monda, who stated, as a result of their survey, 
that granitic rocks would be met with at a 
distance of 1,500 or 2,000 metres from the mouth 
of the tunnel on the Italian side. It is happily 
no longer the fashion to deny the practical value 
of geological studies, but we cannot help noticing 
the foregoing fact as furnishing a good instance 
of the aid which the engineer may receive from 
the geologist. 

We understand from Les Mondes that the 
tussian Government intend to establish tele- 
graphic communication between the mouth 
of the river Amoor and California, the line 
passing through Behring Straits. The English 
and American Governments have given the 
necessary authority as regards those portions 
of the country belonging to them through 
which the line will pass. It will probably be 
publicly opened on the 3rd of April, 1870. 

Nor long since we noticed the researches of 
MM. de Maillard and Burin du Buisson on the 
cure of diseases of the respiratory organs by the 
inhalation of a compound they term gazéol, 
formed of some of the constituents which 
emanate from the purifiers of gas works. 
From Les Mondes we learn that the com- 
position of this substance is as_ follows: 
Crude ammoniacal liquor, 1 kilogramme ; 
acetone, 10 grammes; impure benzol, 10 
grammes ; crude napthaline, 1 gramme; fresh tar, 
100 grammes. ‘I'he napthaline is first dissolved 
in the benzol, and then the other ingredients are 
added. The whole is well shaken, and, afterstand- 
ing some time to settle, the liquid is decanted for 
use. The product thus obtained is very volatile, 
and only requires a temperature of about 20° to 
charge the atmosphere with a vapour resembling, 
but more efficient than that which escapes from 
the gas-purifiers, 

M. Bovupty has recently laid before the 
Academy of Sciences a return of the deaths 
which have been caused by the action of 
lightning in France during the period 1835—63. 
During these thirty years 2,238 persons were 
struck dead. Among 880 victims during 
1854—63 there were but 243 of the female 
sex ; and in several instances the lightning, 
falling among groups of persons of both sexes, 
especially struck those of the male sex, 
and more or less spared the females. In a great 
number of cases flocks of more than 100 animals, 
cattle, hogs, or sheep, have been killed, while the 
shepherds or herdsmen in their midst have re- 
mained uninjured. There are many examples of 
beech trees being struck, sothat Maxwellisinerror 
when he states this tree to possess an immunity. 
in 1853, of 34 persons killed in the fields, 15, or 
nearly half, were struck under trees ; and of 107 
killed between 1841—53, 21 had taken shelter 
under trees. Reckoning, then, at only 25 per 
cent. the proportion struck under trees, we find 
that of 6,714 struck in France, nearly 1,700 
might have escaped the accidents which occurred 
to them by avoiding trees during storms. The 
maximum of these accidents occurred in France 
and England during June and July, between 
nine in the morning and nine in the evening. 


THE Medical Times states that an interesting 
official return on the epidemic of small-pox 
which prevailed in Berlin during 1864 is given 
in a recent number of the Berlin Med. Wochen- 
schrift. Even in 1863 the number of cases 
amounted to 1,270, of which 223 proved fatal ; 
and during the first half of 1864 the epidemic 
kept extending, the number of cases rapidly 
diminishing after this period ; so that by the end 
of the year the affection could be scarcely said to 
present itself in an epidemic form. The entire 
number of cases during 1864 amounted to 3,310 
(1,590 males and 1,720 females), 617 of which 
(313 males and 304 females), or 18 per cent., 
proved fatal. Up to ten years of age there were 
854 cases and 356 deaths; between 10 and 20, 
320 cases and 10 deaths; from 20 to 40, 1,472 
cases and 112 deaths ; from 40 to 60, 625 cases 
and 125 deaths ; from 60 to 80, 47 cases and 14 
deaths ; and above 80, 1 case, being a recovery. 

A sIMPLE and expeditious means of etching in 
relief on zinc, and then gilding the etching, is 
described in the Journal fiir Prakt. Chem., and 
translated in a recent number of the Chemica! 
News. The process is as follows: One part of 
dry chloride of platinum and one part of finely- 
powdered gum arabic are dissolved in twelve 
parts by weight of water. Clean and polished 
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zinc is then written on with this solution, using 
an ordinary goose quill. The writing imme- 
diately appears black, from the deposition of 
platinum black, and now, before the writing is 
dry, the plate is dipped for a few moments into 
a solution of aurocyanide of potassium. The 
whole plate thus becomes covered with a very 
thin coating of gold ; but if it be placed in dilute 
nitric acid (one part of acid sp. gr. 1°2 and sixteen 
parts of water) the layer of gold peels off the 
zinc, but remains fast adherent to the platinum 
writing. This part of the operation may be 
assisted by rubbing the acid on the plate with a 
soft camel’s hair pencil. By continuing the 
action of the acid the writing may be obtained 
in tolerably strong relief. 


THE Belgian papers report the occurrence of a 
violent wot 9 on the 17th inst., which has in 
some places entirely destroyed the crops, besides 
inflictmg severe damage upon the buildings. 
in the neighbourhood of Mons, some of the hail- 
stones weighed 100 grammes, and at Cambrai, 
according to the Gazette of that town, they were 
as large as hens’ eggs, having a weight of 
248 grammes. Admitting, however, the weights 
to be correct, it is always a point of some in- 
terest to determine clearly how far these 
enormous hailstones have been formed by the 
agglomeration of several smaller masses. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE SOLAR SURFACE, 
Rome, July 16. 

| SEND you a photograph of some drawings of 

a very beautiful solar spot which appeared 
in the end of May. ‘The drawings of the three 
first days were made by myself, the other three 
by one of my pupils in my absence. You will 
see the neat character of the penumbra as charac- 
terised by the name of ‘‘ willow leaves,” which 
is very striking. I could not, however, admit an 
equality in these oblong bodies ; but, on the con- 
trary, I find them very irregular. The only 
regularity is, that the greater diameter is directed 
towards the centre of the nucleus in general, 
but also this rule has an exception in the ¢ail of 
the spots, where I find them encroaching in every 
manner. 

The best way of obtaining a photograph which 
resembles the sun itself, not only in the in- 
terior part of the penumbra, but also in the gene- 
ral surface of the sun, is to paint the spots in 
white colour on black paper, with a common 
pencil on a rather large scale, then to copy and 
reduce them to smaller dimensions by photogra- 
phy. Looking at these through a lens, you will 
have a very similar appearance to the original 
spot. So you will find in the interior of the 
black nucleus of the 30th May some small white 
dots which were scarcely as large as a star of 
12th magnitude. 

Among the physical features of this spot, I 
should call your attention to the fact of the full 
dissolution of the luminous mass which consti- 
tuted the interior of the spot on the 29th of May 
—a mass like a kind of wheel with white spokes. 
This large mass has gradually disappeared, as if 
dissolved in the chasm, leaving only a vestige in 
the currents of the lst June. 

Please to observe also that the environs of the 
nucleus are more luminous than the rest of the 
penumbra. 

I have been induced to write to you by seeing 
that in the last visit to Greenwich Observatory, 
as related in THz READER, not every one was 
persuaded of the willow leaf structure. If the 
observers could have seen with our telescope, or 
in more favourable circumstances, they would 
have agreed, if not perhaps in the name, certainly 
in the thing itself represented in our figures. 
The fact that a not very practised observer has 
caught the character so well of these spots proves 
that it is not very difficult to see it. The spot 
which appeared a few days after the one des- 
cribed was too complicated and large to allow 
easy drawings. But I had the pleasure of show- 
ing it to M. Respghi, the astronomer of Bologna, 
who agreed in the reality of these currents or 
oblong bodies, and approved with great satisfac- 
tion the manner of drawing adopted, and the 
facility of its execution, as being the most able 
to represent the real character of the spots. 

A. SECCHI. 

P.S. [also take the liberty of informing you 
that we have made in the Mediterranean Sea 
some experiments on the visibility of objects im- 
mersed in deep water. The greatest profundity 
to which we have been able to see a disc of 237" 
in diameter painted white has been 43 metres; 
and allowing for the inclination of the rays ot 





the sun, having 60}° of altitude, the vertical 
depth should have resulted 45 metres. I think 
this result is worth being known by sailors. M. 
Cialdi, captain of frigate, has been the promoter 
of these experiments in which I have taken part. 





SCEPTICISM IN CHEMISTRY. 

LLOW me to correct the impression which 
my former letter seems to have produced, 
that I was disposed to disparage modern chemists 
as such. This is very far from being the case. 
On the contrary, I never can sufficiently admire 
the energy of their experiments, or the ingenuity 
of their interpretations according to those hypo- 
theses as to molecular structure, which happen 
to be current at the present moment. I am also 
fully disposed to give them credit for a circum- 
stance which was very happily brought before 
me when I was a student at the University. A 
party of us were on a geological excursion, when, 
being at last both weary and hungry, we entered 
a cottage, where we were fortunate enough to be 
well received. Eatables were soon set upon the 
table, and, among other things, a beautiful piece 
of honeycomb. We were justifying our voracity 
by showing our learning, discoursing largely on 
the high geometry of bees, who had succeeded 
in solving one of the most difficult geometrical 
problems in the construction of their most 
economical and yet most beautiful cells, when 
the good man of the house, who was standing 
by, put us all to the blush by a remark which 
had a great deal of freshness in it compared with 
any of our remarks, ‘‘ And,” said he, when we 
had exhausted our demand for speaking, ‘‘all 
done in the dark, too.” Now it is this fact that 
enhances so much the admiration that is due to 
modern chemistry. It is all done in the dark, 
too. The structure of any substance in a che- 
mist’s hand, be it what it may, is no doubt as 
exquisite as the honeycomb. But that structure 
is most emphatically in the dark ; and the che- 

mist, like the bee, has to work in the dark. 

The only question between your respected cor- 
respondents and the ‘‘ Sceptical Chemist” is as to 
the most likely method of bringing that structure 
into the light, and setting it upon the table for 
the intellectual entertainment of the student of 
nature. Your correspondents approve of the 
multiplication of factitious substances in the 
laboratory as the best way of doing so. I, on 
the other hand, maintain that we ought rather 
to study and strive to follow nature in her spon- 
taneous synthesis, and catch her, if we can, in 
the accomplishment of her molecular metamor- 
phoses and successive developments, 

And here a term (the last that I have used) 
reminds me of another point in which the che- 
mistry of the present moment departs wholly 
from that of nature. Carrying @ [outrance a 
fine discovery and a beautiful idea introduced 
into the science by Dumas now many years ago, 
the chemistry of the present day builds almost 
entirely on the doctrine of equivalent substitu- 
tions. But the method of nature, instead of 
this, is undoubtedly that of growth and develop- 
ment until synthesis has done its utmost. After 
which analysis gains the ascendant ; and mole- 
cular partitionments ensue ; and the constituent 
matter is prepared for entering upon the same 
cycle again ; and for playing its part in upholding 
at once the periodicity and the permanency of 
nature. The doctrine of substitution is a fine 
illustration of the self-conservative power of 
types. But, viewed in the light of the science 
of nature or a true physiology, it is at best only 
mal-assimilation. 

The story of the honeycomb also reminds me 
of the other charge against the chemistry of the 
day, which I hinted in my former letter; I 




















mean its total neglect of the law of symmetry. | 


When we see, as we all do, that all individualized 
bodies, as soon as ever they become visible in 
the highest powers of the miscroscope, onwards 
and upwards till they stand forth in nature and 
reach the magnitude of the sun himself, possess 
symmetrical forms, it were surely a thing sur- 
passing strange if the molecules of which these 
bodies consist were not also constructed on a 
principle of symmetry. Yet modern chemistry 
considers itself safe in ignoring this principle, 
and contents itself with tormulz as representa- 
tives of molecules, with the constituents of which 
it is too often utterly impossible to construct 
symmetrical molecules, be the forms of the ele- 
ments what they may. (It is instructive to ob- 
serve, however, that when these formule are 
doubled, a symmetrical construction becomes 
possible in almost every case.) 

It must, indeed, be admitted that, though not 
for symmetry in the individual molecule, there 
is even an inordinate demand at present for that 
kind of symmetry which is implied in the idea 
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of a linear arithmetical series. Thus it is pro- 
posed to conform all molecules to one or other 
of these four types or their multiples :— 

CIH, OH», NHs, CHs,, 

Such linear series have always been in demand 
in the infancy of every branch of natural science. 
But as an acquaintance with nature in that par- 
ticular walk has extended, it becomes as uni- 
formly necessary to abandon them. The proposal 
in chemistry of the admirable Gerhardt, which 
has just been referred to, amusingly reminds one 
of that of the no less admirable Cesalpinus, the 
founder of scientitic botany —viz., to classify the 
vegetable kingdom, so that if we take H as the 
symbol for Herbe, and 8S for Seminibus, we have 
conspicuous in his classification :— 

HS, HS: HSs, H&8,. 

Nature, in her exuberance and all but infinite 
variety, after allowing men of science to dally 
with them fora time, ultimately, in every branch 
of science, imperatively requires her true wor- 
shippers to put away from them all such Pro- 
crustian notions. Symmetry admits of infinite 
variety, and it is obviously nature’s choice. 
Linear arithmetical series admit of no variety ; 
and it is for that very reason that they are man’s 
choice, —for to the very extent that they exclude 
variety they are easily constructed, and are there- 
fore favourites in our conflict with ignorance. 

THE SCEPTICAL CHEMIST. 





London, July 25, 1865. 
SHOULD be glad if any of your correspon- 
dents could help me to the names of any 
places where the number of tides in the lunar 
day is abnormal. Palgrave in his new work 
mentions that there is only one tide in the lunar 
day at Beda’a, in the Persian Gulf, and I believe 
that four tides have been met with occasionally. 

—Il remain, your obedient servant, S. L. T. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 

AcapEMY oF Scrences.—July 10.—The con- 
clusion of M. Ch. St. Claire-Deville’s third note 
on ‘‘ Periodic Perturbations of Temperature” was 
read. In this part the observations of M. Poey 
at Havana, ond of Dr. Bérigny at Versailles (an 
account of which will be found in THE READER 
for June 24) are examined. From _ these 
and other results M. Deville concludes that 
the periodic perturbations of temperature 
occurring in February, May, August, and 
November, are accompanied by a modification in 
the effects of solar radiation, and in the amount 
of ozone, or other agent, which alters the colour 
of paper impregnated with iodide of potassium. 

M. Allégret presented another memoir, ‘‘On 
the Secular Irregularities in the Moon’s Mean 
Motion.” The author gives the following theorem 
as the result of his researches: that all the 
terms of a superior order, with respect to the 
disturbing function which belongs to the non- 
— part of the different mean motions re- 

ating to the theory of the moon, are rigorously 
constant, and have consequently no variation. 
In examining the cause of the secular inequalities, 
the author found that they were entirely caused 
by the variation of the non-periodic part of the 
disturbing function, which has been produced by 
changes in the eccentricity and inclination of the 
earth’s orbit. By this means all the secular 
inequalities of the moon can be easily calculated. 

A note by M. Melsens, ‘‘On Multiple Light- 
ning Conductors,” was communicated by M. 
Dumas. Some curious results have been arrived 
at by experimenting on different conductors, with 
the artiticial lightning of a large Ruhmkorff’s 
coil, Among others one is given which shows 
the almost infinite division and subdivision of 
the induction spark, and of its tension. The 
ends of a large number of fine copper and iron 
wires were fixed into two metallic spheres, one 
of the spheres was put in connexion with the 
pole of a secondary coil, and the spark taken 
trom the other terminal to the second sphere. 
By means of the deflection of the needle of a 
galvanometer, or the shock felt on touching one 
of the wires, it was found that a fraction of the 
discharge passed through each wire, whether of 
copper or iron, or of larger or smaller diameter. 
Another experiment was made to determine 
whether the spark passed as often through both 
wires of a bifurcated conductor composed of cop- 
per and iron. The result showed that by counting 
the number of sparks received by each metal, 
when thecurrent was in one direction, more sparks 
passed to the copperthan to the iron, but whenthe 
current was reversed, leaving everything else un- 
touched, more sparks were taken by the iron, 














The author asks whether iron might not, there- 


fore, in some cases be preferable to copper for a 
lightning conductor. 

A note was presented b7 M. Gernez, ‘‘ On the 
Causes of Error which occur in the Investigation 
of Supersaturated Solutions.” The author points 
out, other sources of error, the direct and 
indirect effect that may be caused by the dust 
floating in the air. It had been stated that a 
current of hydrogen traversing a layer of oil, 
floating on the surface of a supersaturated solu- 
tion, caused it to crystallize, and that alcohol 
alone had the same effect ; but the author shows 
that these results are due to the solid particles 
which have been deposited from the atmosphere 
in the oil or aleohol.—MM. Paul and E. De- 
pesilly contributed a paper ‘‘ On the Commercial 

anufacture of Phthalic and Chloroxynapthalic 
Acids.”—M. Deschamps sent a paper, ‘‘ On the 
Liqueur Absinthe.” 

memoir was presented by M. Roux, ‘‘On the 
Preservation of Water on Board the Vessels of 
the Imperial Navy.” The conclusion arrived 
at is, that by galvanizing the outside and tinning 
the inside of the tanks used for holding the water, 
the purity and preservation of the water em- 
na on board ship can be secured.—M. André 
son presented a paper, **On the Variability 

of Animal Hybrids.” The facts given in this 
paper prove, it is said, the inability of crossing 
to form new races in the animal species, as the 
investigations of M. Naudin have proved this to 
be the case with vegetable species. The author 
promises to submit to the Academy a fuller me- 
moir, in which will be collected the similar results 
he has obtained among various species of animals. 


Jtly 17.— An important contribution to the 
history of meteorological observations was com- 
municated by Sir David Brewster, ‘‘On the Ob- 
servations and Meteorological Correspondence 
Established in Scotland.” From this paper it 
appears that Sir David Brewster was the first, 
when appointed Secretary to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1820, to recommend the organt- 
zation of a regular system of meteorological ob- 
servations all over Scotland. The idea was 
carried out, and in the first year seventy meteor- 
ological journals were kept ; and, though their 
number diminished considerably during the 
following years, the society nevertheless pos- 
sessed five full years of valuable observations. 
At first the two hours of the twenty-four which 
best represent the average of the day were 
fixed arbitrarily at ten a.m. and ten P.M. ; but 
Sir David Brewster having recommended a series 
of hourly observations in order to determine 
which were the best hours, the officers of the 
Royal Engineers and Artillery stationed at Leith 
kindly consented to superintend the operations 
for the purpose. In 1826 Sir D. Brewster sent 
cireulars all over Europe to obtain hourly obser- 
vations of the weather on the 15th of July and 
the 15th of January, and obtained upwards of 
forty of them. The British Association also 
ordered observations to be made at various 
—- and places in Scotland and the Shetland 

slands, &c. 

M. Cialdi and Father Secchi sent the result of 
some cacy ie have — **On the 
Transparency of the Sea.” e experiments 
were made at the end of April, on board a vessel 
near Civita Vecchia, from six to twelve miles 
from land, and at depths varying from 90 to 300 
metres, the sea being perfectly clear and tranquil. 
Dises of different diametres and colours attached 
to wires being plunged horizontally under water, 
showed that the maximum depth at which the 
largest (a white disc 3} metres in diameter) could 
be seen was 424 metres, the sun being elevated 
60}° above the horizon. With a vertical sun the 
d of visibility shall be 45 metres. The 
colour of the disc ap at first a light green, 
then a clear blue, which became darker as it was 
lowered, until it could no longer be distinguished 
from the surrounding medium. Discs of a yellow 
or sandy colour disappeared at less than half 
the d of the white discs—that is to say, be- 
tween 17 and 24 metres. The height of the sun 
and the clearness of the sky greatly influence 
the depth at which objects may be seen. View- 
ing the light reflected from a submerged white 
dise through a pe, the red and yellow 
colours were found to be rapidly absorbed. As 
it was sunk deeper in the sea a portion of the 
green became absorbed, the other colours remain- 
; unaltered. The — remark that this 

uminous a 0 more refrangible ra 
is what would be expected from the calorific 
ey and the actinic transparency of water. 
the foregoing results, they doubt whether 


depth of 100 metres, as it is more probable that 
the mud and sand brought up by waves has been 
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mistaken for such: the fact that the bottom of 
the sea is a worse reflector than the white disc, 
strengthens this supposition. 

M. Scoutetten presented some additional re- 
searches, which he believes demonstrate that 
the electrical Piety of mineral waters is the 
chief cause of their therapeutic powers. The 
author contends that these waters, on issuing 
from the earth, are in a stateof peculiar activity, 
owing to certain chemical reactions which pro- 
duce dynamic electrical phenomena. The results 
show: 1. That platinum poles placed in common 
water, contained in a glass vessel, give no trace 
of dynamic electricity. 2. The same experi- 
ment repeated with mineral water, indicates the 
presence of a current. 3. It was found that 
elevation of temperature augmented the electric 
current, which was feebler the farther the 
waters were taken from their source, probably 
on account of the diminution of chemical action. 
—A note was sent by M. Gaugain, on ‘*‘ The Laws 
of the Disruptive Discharge,” an abstract of 
which is not given.—M. Hoek communicated 
asecond memoir relating to the comets of 1677 
and 1683, of 1860—III., 1863—VI. 

M. Troost presented the results of some re- 
searches on zirconium, which appear to establish 
thefact that zirconium in the “olen family plays a 
part analagous to that of antimony in the nitrogen 
family. This body, it is stated, forms the link 
between the metalloid silicium and the metal 
aluminium, completely justifying the classifica- 
tion proposed by M. H. St. Claire Deville, who 
has grouped together carbon, boron, silicium, 
zirconium, and aluminium.—M. Nabel gave the 
result-of blasting experiments made with nitro- 
glycerine, at the Vieille-Montaigne mine.— A 
note was communicated by M. de Vibraye, on 
‘*A new Examination of the Flint Implements 
of Pressigny le Grand.” The author remarks 
that the investigation of these flint implements, 
shows that they belong to the Celtic period. 

M. Mouchot presented a paper on a ‘‘ New 
Geometric Interpretation of the Imaginary 
Values of a Variable.”"—A memoir was contri- 
buted by M. de la Gournérie, ‘‘ On a Regular 
Surface of the Eighth Order which possesses 
Five Double Lines of the Fourth Order.” 





AMERICAN ORIENTAL SocrETy.—May, 1865.— 
The directors reported that they had appointed 
the next autumn meeting of the Society to be 
held in New Haven, on the Ilth of October. 
The corresponding secretary gave an account of 
the services rendered by the members recently 
deceased to the cause of Oriental learning. Of 
Mr. Bradley he spoke at some length. He also 
referred to the severe loss which Semitic studies 
in America had sustained in the death of Prof. 
Hadley, who filled the chair of Hebrew in the 
Union Theological Seminary at New York. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President: Prof. Edward E. Salis- 
bury ; Vice-Presidents: Prof. Charles Beck, 
Ph.D., Rev. William Jenks, D.D., Pres. T. D. 
Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. ; Corres. Secretary: Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, Ph. D. ; Secretary of Classical 
Section: Prof. James Hadley ; Recording Secre- 
tary: Mr. Ezra Abbot ; Treasurer : Prof. D. C. 
Gilman ; Librarian: Prof. W. D. Whitney ; 
Directors: Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., Mr. A. 
I. Cotheal, Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., Prof. J. 
J. Owen, D.D., Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Dr. 
Charles Pickering, Prof. John Proudfit, D.D. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell, Baraka, West Africa, stating that progress 
is being made in reducing the languages of 
West Equatorial Africa to writing, and in creat- 
ing a literature in them. Only about a score of 
years have passed since all the languages and 
dialects spoken by the numerous tribes between 
the Niger and Congo were unwritten, and un- 
known to foreigners. The natives on the coast 
and near the rivers who had come in contact with 
white men, and noticed that they communicated 
intelligence by means of silent written characters, 
regarded it as a kind of civilized witchcraft or 
black art, far beyond the comprehension of a 
black man, or his ability to learn. But now, 
ten of these languages, all of principal impor- 
tance, have been acquired, pr eight of them 
reduced to atical rules; and already a 
considerable amount of literature has been pub- 
lished in them. 

The Mpongwe was the first of these tongues to 
be reduced to writing. It was found to be in 
many respects a remarkable language, philosophi- 
cal in its structure, euphonious, and exceedingly 


flexible. 

The following were read :— 

1. * Modern ology : its Method, Objects, 
and Results ;” by Prot. Rudolph L. Tafel, of 


St. Louis : read by Mr. Abbot. 
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The fundamental distinction between ancient 
and modern philology, according to Prof. Tafel, 
is that the former pursues the synthetic method, 
the other the analytic. The one starts from 
theories, the other from facts, ascending ever 
from the known to the unknown. One of the 

reconceived ideas of the synthetic school is that 
laoanep is thought itself, manifested to the 
senses —the body, of which thought is the soul ; 
hence, that language, like thought, is organic. 
This false view is carried to its extreme by 
Becker. It leads to the setting up of a system 
of universal grammar, and the identification of 
this with logic. The mind of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt was the battle-ground in which the 
final struggle between ancient and modern philo- 
logy was fought, and the analytic method gained 
the ascendancy. Humboldt’s chief interpreter 
is Dr. Steinthal, of Berlin, who has rid his 
philology of the relics of the old school that still 
clung to it, and who has annihilated the phantom 
of a universal grammar. The most important 
point established by the new school is that lan- 
guage and thought are separate, and differ in 
their organization. Language consists of mate- 
rials by which thought may be expressed. Even 
a contracted and imperfect tongue, like the 
Chinese, suffices for the purpose. Not, how- 
ever, that each re Y expresses with equal 
facility all thoughts. This depends on the con- 
tent of a language, as representing the progress 
of a people in knowledge, and also upon its style 
and habit, representing peculiarities of national 
character. Such peculiarities are expressed 
partly in the grammar, partly in the varieties of 
word - derivation. With the one deals the 
science of comparative grammar ; with the other 
that of comparative etymology. The Indo- 
European languages differ from one another 
greatly in their word-derivation, showing diffe- 
rences of perception, each thus presenting a some- 
what peculiar aspect of the word; but they 
agree in their process of development of intel- 
lectual and moral expression out of physical : 
while the Semitic tongues have in this respect a 
character of their own, preserving more persis- 
tently the sensuous significance of their words. 

2. ‘* On the Classification and Characteristics 
of the Hottentot and Zingian Tongues ;” by 

tev. Lewis Grout, of Feeding Hills, Mass. 

This paper was a summary exhibition of the 
relationship of the South African languages, 
with some account of their structure. 

3. ‘On the Origin of the Hindu System of 
Nakshatras, or the Lunar Division of the 
Zodiac ;” by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of South 
Franklin, Mass. 

Mr. Burgess expressed his confident belief 
that the system of nakshatras originated in 
India itself, and gave his reasons for this belief 
at considerable length, reviewing and opposing 
the opinions of others who had taken part in the 
discussion of the question. He denied the 
genetic relationship of the Chinese siew with the 
nakshatras, and held the Arabian mandzi/ to be 
directly derived from India. His arguments 
were based upon the following considerations : 
‘* The indisputable documentary evidence of the 
existence of astronomical discovery, knowledge, 
and culture in India, which involve the recogni- 
tion and use of the nakshatra system, as early 
as from the 14th to the 12th century before 
Christ ; the absence of reliable evidence of the 
existence of the system either in China or 
Arabia, or any other country, at that early date 
or for some centuries after ; some resemblances 
and discrepancies as now found in the three 
countries respectively ; the state of astronc- 
mical and other knowledge in the three countries 
named ; and the evident course of communica- 
tion of knowledge and influence between 
different nations at that early time.” Mr. 
Burgess altogether refused to credit that the 
planets had not been noticed and named by the 
Hindus during the period of their ancient 
astronomy: he also considered it exceedingly 
probable that they were in possession at that 
time of instruments for the accurate observation 
of the heavens. He concluded with expressing 
his disbelief that the discovery of any new 
evidence bearing upon the point in controversy 
was to be looked for, and regarded the conclusion 
of the Indian origin as a final and impregnable 
one, : 

4. ‘*On the Definition and Relations of Vowel 
and Consonant ;” by Prof. William D. Whitney, 
of New Haven. 

In this paper, Prof. Whitney defended, and 
endeavoured by a fuller exposition and discus- 
sion to establish, the view expressed in his 
criticism of Prof. Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet 
published in Vol. vii. (pp. 299-332) of the 
















society’s journal—namely, that there is a con-_ 
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stant progression in respect to degree of closure 
of the organs from the openest vowel a (as in 
father) to the closest consonants k, t, and p, and 
that these are the natural limits between which 
the whole alphabet may be, and should be, 
arranged, as a single homogeneous system ; that 
vowel and consonant are thus, not two separate 
and diverse classes, but the two poles of a series, 
the vowels being the opener sounds, the con- 
sonants the closer; while upon the boundary 
between the two are classes of articulations which 
are capable of employment, now as vowels, now 
as consonants, without any change of phonetic 
character, but according to their surroundings, 
and the stress and quantity with which they are 
uttered. Occasion was taken to discuss and 





ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ANCIENT MASTERS AT THE 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


HE annual summer Exhibition at the 
; British Institution affords a tolerably fair 
indication of the contents of the private gal- 
leries in England. When we consider that an 
entirely different collection is displayed every 
year, we may well suppose that the resources 
»laced at the disposal of the governors are very 
‘large; and indeed the private collections of 
England contain admirable examples of certain 
‘schools — notably of the Flemish and Dutch. 
The great schools of Italy are rarely well repre- 
sented in the British Institution. Very few of 
their masterpieces exist in our island. But 
Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, and the lower 
Dutch painters, may be studied every year with 
advantage in Pall Mall; and the rule that has 
been adopted of late years, of adding to the 
collection a certain number of the works of our 
own deceased painters, has been the means of 
largely increasing both the usefulness and 
attractiveness of the display. 

It is greatly to be desired, however, that the 


committee appointed to decide upon the recep- 


tion or rejection of pictures would exercise a 
little more judgment and discretion in their 
choice. Every year too large a proportion of the 
works submitted to public view are barefaced 
impostures or indifferent copies; while many 
works even of undoubted authenticity, have suf- 
fered severe mutilation at the hands of ignorant 
restorers ; yet these works are hung, and marked 
in the catalogue with the names of masters who 
would either indignantly deny all knowledge of 
them, or protest against the profane touch which 
had destroyed all character in their work. But the 
direction of the British Institution is a mystery ; 
no one knows by whose authority the Exhibitions 
are arranged ; there is no centre of responsibility ; 
living painters have no confidence in the manage- 
ment of the modern Exhibition, and many of 
them now decline to send their works to the 
gallery ; and there is too much reason to think that 
the Exhibition of old masters has become, to a 
great extent, the means of advertising spurious 
works, by giving them the stamp of authority 
which is gained by their presence among genuine 
pictures in what the public regard as a first- 
¢lass Exhibition. 

The true remedy for the latter evil would 
oe to lie in a limitation of the number of 
old pictures admitted for exhibition, as well as 
in &@ more stringent exercise of the power of 
rejection. Really fine works have to be sought 
for, and the permission to exhibit them must be 
obtained from their owners, who have nothing to 
pain, and often are put to much inconvenience 

y lending them for a public Exhibition ; but the 
owners of doubtful pictures are always desirous 
of displaying them in the British Institution, 
and they have no modesty in affixing the names 
of the greatest masters to their acquisitions, 
upon no better authority than their own judg- 
ment. Many of these works would he y 
not be received, but for the sup necessity 
of covering the walls of the gallery. A mis- 
chievous fallacy, founded on a false supposition ; 
for it is the quality, and not the number of 


em that gives value and interest to the col- 


ection. A dozengood pictures might be easily pro- 


. cured, when it is impossible to obtain a hundred ; 


and these, with the addition of the choice works 
by the deceased painters of our own school that 
may always be brought together, could not fail 
to make an attractive Exhibition; and no in- 
telligent person could fail to rejoice at the 
absence of the many doubtful productions which 
have hitherto dis the collections. 

The notable works of the present selection are 





almost entirely portraits. The few Italian = 
tures include a fair specimen of Giorgione, be- 
longing to Lord Lansdowne; the remainder 
being y worthy of notice. The Flemish 
school is well ——e by Rubens and Van- 
dyke ; and the Dutch by a single portrait by 
Rembrandt, by a very fine Teniers, and by 
various examples of Bergham, Ruysdael, Hob- 
bima, Cuyp, and Vandervelde ; while our own 
school is gloriously represented by some of Rey- 
nolds’ finest portraits, by splendid examples of 
Gainsborough, and by various pictures of more or 
less interest by oppner, Copley: Romney, 
Nasmyth, Lawrence, Turner, an Besa 

The first painting that attracts attention in the 
North Room is the large picture of Rubens and 
his wife in a garden of flowers, painted by 
Rubens and Brueghel, from the Marquis of 
Westminster's Gallery. _It is an ugly picture, 
and contrasts very unfavourably with the oe 
nificent picture belonging to the Duke of Marl- 
borough in the same room, in which Rubens has 
painted the portraits of himself, his wife, and 
child, in the ordinary costume of their daily life. 
The latter picture is a splendid instance of this 
great master’s genius for colour. The richness 
of the black and purple dresses, the brilliancy of 
the flesh, the harmonizing tones of the back- 
ground, and the impression of daylight through- 
out, combine to make this, in spite of certain im- 
juries, one of the greatest portrait pictures in 
existence. The introduction of the parrot is sig- 
nificant of the wealth of his resources ; both in 
action and in colour it is a masterpiece of 
painting. 

The portraits by Vandyke are numerous and 
very unequal: certain pictures, indeed, are attri- 
buted to him which he probably never saw; but 
there are some fine examples of his work. Of 
these, the best are the grand and well-known 
portraits of Don Francisco di Moncada, Spanish 
Governor of the Low Countries, and his son; and 
the companion picture of his lady and daughter. 
The former picture is better preserved, and may 
be taken as a good instance of Vandyke’s best 
manner. A portrait of Dorothy, Lady Dacre is 
full of nobleness and grace ; a sketch of the heads 
of two monks, painted at once, speaks to us of 
his wonderful facility. Two grand portraits of 
the Duke of Richmond and the Duke of Hamil- 
ton have been lent by the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
and Lord Bayning has contributed his large 
picture of ‘‘ The Children of Charles L.,” in which 
the great mastiff is so skilfully introduced, to 
give the children their true proportion and deli- 
cacy. Lord Warwick, whose duplicate of the 
Windsor picture of Charles I. on horseback is 
known to all visitors to Warwick Castle, by the 
striking position it occupies at the end of the 
gallery, has sent a half-length portrait of the 
King, which, as compared with the Windsor pic- 
tures, is coarsely painted; but, like all repre- 
sentations of Charles, it is very interesting. 
Lastly, there is, in the middle room, a fine 
picture of Dudley, Lord North, in armour; and 
two portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
each with a child, contributed also by Lord Bay- 
ning. Here is a fine collection of Vandykes, 
all of them portraits of great interest to English- 
men, many of them pictures of extraordinary 
merit. ‘To the patronage of Charles I., whose 
tikeness he painted so often and so successfully, 
we owe these and so many more portraits that 
he painted in the years when he made his home 
amongst us. Charles was alive to the merits of 
Rubens and his pupil ; both of whom he knighted, 
when knighthood was an honourable distinction ; 
and both of whom he liberally rewarded for 
works which have become heirlooms of the 
English nation. 

The Gallery contains one good specimen of the 
Spanish school—‘‘ A Holy Family,” by Murillo, 
which has been lent by Lord Heytesbury. There 
is nothing of importance by Velasquez —the 

ortrait of a Spanish Princess, attributed to him, 

eing of very doubtful authenticity. Lord Bay- 
ning, who has contributed some of the best 
works to the Ye Exhibition, has sent a fine 
ny by Hontharst, of Prince Rupert and 

rince Maurice, the painting of which is worthy 
of Vandyke; and Lord Warwick has sent .a 
capital portrait of the Marquis of Montrose, by 
Dobson, an lish painter of great eminence, 
and a friend and contemporary of Vandyke. 

One of the most remarkable works in the 
North Room is a picture of an old man reading, 
by Philip de Koning, a Dutch painter, who was 
brought up in the school of Rembrandt ; he was 
well known as an able and vigorous portrait 
pee. The picture now exhibited is a very per- 
ect example of his style. 

_ The smaller Dutch landscapes and figure sub- 
jJectsare generally speaking inferior specimens, and 
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possess no interest for us as compared with the 
great works of Reynolds and Gainsborough in 
the South Room. 
Most lovers of art, and all collectors of en- 
gravings, are well acquainted with Reynolds 
rtrait of the child, Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick. 
The original picture is now hanging in_ the 
Middle eel it is one of the happiest efforts 
of a master, who of all painters most truly 
sympathized with and fixed upon canvas the 
and modesty of childhood. The little 
lady is dressed in white, and her figure is 
entirely relieved against a light blue sky. Little 
more than a sketch, it still has wonderful 
force and reality, and is an admirable example 
of Sir Joshua’s power of attaining a great result 


by apparently slight means. The picture is in 
a very go state of preservation, which 
cannot be said of ‘*The Nymph and 


Child,” hung as its pendant, an which, 
though it must have been one of the 
master’s finest works, has been injuriously 
affected by time. The three family portraits lent 
by Lord vadegee are good examples of Rey- 


nolds, and, as far as we remember, pa have 
not been seen for many years. Lady Eglington 
olds’ coarser 


playing upon a harp, is one of Reyn 5 
productions, but “the action of the left hand is 


worthy of notice for its natural and graceful 
position. 

The Gainsboroughs are among the best that 
have ever been seen in the British Institution. 
The portraits of the pens daughters, that of 
Lady Margeret For Yor, that of Miss Boone, 
even that of George [V., when Prince of Wales, 
in spite of the ill-shaped horse, are all pictures 
of the highest class, and reflect great credit upon 
the English school. Besides these, we have other 

ictures by the same painter, comprising both 
andscapes and rustic figures, so that a fair 
opportunity is now presented for examining the 
extent and quality of his powers. After Gains- 
borough, there are some fair portraits by 
Romney and Hoppner. The two wives of the 
Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot were 
ainted, the first by Hoppner, the second by 
Soman and both portraits, with a third, 
by Hoppner, of the husband of these two 
beautiful women, are now exhibited together in 
the South Room. A large oil picture of Caer- 
narvon Castle, by Copley Feilding, is interesting 
as evidence of this painter's capability in a 
branch of art which he subsequently abandoned. 
A moonlight by Turner, and some admirable 
landscapes by Crome, Nasmyth, Wilson, Callcott, 
Morland, and Stark, are rather calculated to de- 
press those who turn from them to consider the 
claims of the present school of landscape paint- 
ing, which, when set beside those of the bygone 
landscape painters, can hardly be succ y 
sustained canaed the point of cold recognition. 
The exhibitions at the British Institution present 
invaluable records of our own doings, however 
much they may fall short of adequately repre- 
senting the various schools of Italy and Spain. 


MUSIC, 


“ L°AFRICAINE” IN PARIS AND 
LONDON. 


HEN we gave our readers, some weeks back, 
a sketch of ‘‘L’ Africaine” as it appeared on 
the stage of the ‘‘Grand Opera” in Paris, it was 
in the belief that we might very ey have 
to wait a year before seeing it in London. The 
energy of the Covent Garden management has, 
however, pleasantly disappointed these fears. 
Late, but not too late, Meyerbeer’s great 1 
has been produced for the benefit of his i 
admirers, and produced in a fashion worthy of the 
place. As the curtain fell on Saturday evening, 
after four hours of the most gorgeous music, 
set with the utmost spheodaur of stage 
uipment, it was impossible for any one 
who had been a witness to the production 
of the same work in Paris to help think- 
ing of the contrast of means and methods 
presented by the musical doings of the two 
capitals. How quietly things are done here; 
how noisily there. Here, a line of small type, a 
few nights before the event, tells us that 
‘“* *L’Africaine’ is in active preparation, and 
will certainly be produced on the 22nd of 
July.” The nights the 22nd of July comes, 
and with it comes ‘‘ L’Africaine.” There, months 
and months before there is the least chance of 
anything being done, an elaborate tus of 
preliminary trumpeting is set in motion. Small 
phs, ed modestly at first among 
the Gnibe divers of the daily journals, inform 
the public that iations are on foot 
between the administration and the representa- 
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tives of the dead composer. By degrees, these 
rumours assume coherent shape ; names and 
dates are mentioned ; rehearsals are said to be in 
contemplation ; then to have begun ; conferences 
to be going on between M. le Directeur and such 
and such great musical authorities ; a specific 
*‘cast” is given ; and, in short, the opera is to 
a three months hence. Presently, the 
aits divers announce that some tremendous 
obstacles threaten the nement of the work 
till another season ; that the tenor, who was to 
have 6,000f. a week for his trouble, is standing 
out for 8,000f., and that it is a question of sum- 
moning Herr So-and-So from Berlin to take the 
part. At last, the administration and the artiste 
come to terms. Then come other ups and downs 
in the negotiation, all of which are solemnly 
chronicl y by day forthe benefit of the faneurs 
of the “‘asphalte,” and to fill the void in the 
letters of ‘‘our own correspondents,” impressing 
distant capitals with the notion that the ques- 
tion of the new piece is filling every shop, every 
café, every pt with the most absorbing 
anxiety. Meanwhile, the three months’ pro- 
phecy has gone the way of the predictions of the 
ttle of Armageddon, or the ninety od specu- 
lation as to the American rebellion. e season 
is over and the piece is not out. Then, after a 
few weeks Tull, the whole process begins 
again, da capo and crescendo sempre. e 
army of scribes is in at work. Builetins are 
issued day by day, giving the latest details of 
the preparations, the newest freak of the prima 
donna, the last difficulty of the stage- nter. 
An impatient public is solaced by at last hearing 
that there has actually been a dress rehearsal— 
of one act, then of three acts, and lastly of the 


whole work. Yet still there are delays. The 


tambourinage swells to a fortissimo, but the peep- 
show does not begin. But just now, by a lucky 
chance, an Imperial personage is ordered out of 
town by his doctors, and word comes to M. le 
Directeur that the —— itively must appear by 
next Friday, even i his Majesty can but see two 
acts en route to the railway-station. The message 
from the Tuileries has its effect; at last the piece 
is out. And then begins—for this is but Act [. 
of the main drama—a chorus of jubilation, to 
which all the previous chorussing was, as is, 
a drawing-room glee party to the Handel 
Festival. A _ cloud of ns rains down a 
deluge of feuilletons, all gushing with sentiment, 
all eloquent about the inspiration which runs 
through every ‘‘ bar of the chef @euvre,” the 
** richesse inouie,” &c., &e., of the music. They 
all prove two things—first, that there never 
was such an opera as this opera; secondly, 
that there never was such a people as this people, 
in having had such an opera produced for, as it 
would appear, its own especial honour. (The real 
native Parisian, we may note en passant, is proud 
of Meyerbeer, much in the same way as, we 
dare say, the crossing-sweeper at the Royal 
Ex is proud of Rothschild.) Other 
forms of puffing, too multitudinous to catalogue, 
are lavished upon the piece. The hundreds of 
unseen wires at the command of a large Govern- 
ment department are pulled, the c/aque inside 
the theatre, and a claque much bigger and noisier 
outside, both work their hardest. The rail- 
way companies help by promising trains de plaisir, 
that the bourgeois of Rouen and Lyons may 
fulfil its duty of seeing the new wonder. The 
music-masters help by setting to work to tear the 
poor opera into little pieces, anu put the bits to- 
gether again in all manner of new and strange 
combinations. The music-sellers help by filling 
their windows with the results of this ingenious in- 
dustry, in the shape of a vast etalage of Fantaisies, 
Transcriptions, veries, all bearing the one 
famous name. Everybody, in fact, helps, from 
the director of the ‘‘ administration” and his 
friend the crack feuilletoniste of the hour (who 
manages, modest litterateur though he is, to give 
such pleasant little breakfasts in his house in the 
Avenue de I’Imperatice) down to the manufac- 
turer of the paragraph which tells us how many 
francs were taken at the first six representations. 


*’ This is the fashion in which they launch a new 
work over the way. And how artistic it is! 
how much cleverer than our own! When an 
English r puffs he does it in a blatant, 
clumsy way which would hardly deceive a baby. 
He puts upon his play-bill ‘un eled suc- 
cess,” ‘‘unexampled attraction.” What inno- 
cence! The Parisian annoncé is the most 
modest of a s. ‘**L’Africaine’—opera en tive 
actes— Paroles de Scribe—Musique de Meyer- 
beer ;” what can be more simple? But as you 
walk away from the pillar which bears this 
quiet advertisement, what a battery of puffing 


opens upon you! 
Such a battery has covered the advance of 














‘*L’Africaine” among our neighbours, The 
excitement of the first rush is not over, and one 
cannot yet tell how the work will ultimately 
stand. Here it has already been tested. The 
audience at Covent Garden is one not easily 
touched by artificial influences. Its musical 
pulse may readily be felt even on the first or 
second night of a new work. And it is only 
right to say, in fairness towards the manage- 
ment, that illegitimate influences have never, 
so far as an observer before the curtain can 
tell, formed a part of its policy. If there isa 
claque in the theatre at all, it is a comparatively 
inoffensive one, and is probably the result of 
private and unauthorised arrangements, and the 
minor absurdities of bouquet-throwing can 
hardly be reckoned as a serious interference 
with the rights of the audience. Not even the 
most rural of country cousins can suppose that 
the subscribers bring with them bunches of cau- 
liflowers (or what appear to be such) to throw 
at the head of the prima donna on the fall of 
the curtain. Apart from these little follies, 
which, we — must be forgiven, as 
among the traditional incidents of stage-ma- 

ment, Mr. Gye’s plan seems to have 
been to do the best possible, without stint 
of cost or trouble, and leave the result to 
natural processes. When we have to complain, 
which is not often, it is of things in which the 
**best possible” is defined or limited by the 
vagaries of the popular taste. So long as a small 
noisy section of et eo will applaud and a 
large lazy section will tolerate, singing which 
has not the least pretension to be considered 
even moderately good, so long it is hard to blame 
a manager for offering it to his ‘‘ patrons.” We 
cannot expect from every one, as Mr. Mill lately 
told the electors of Westminster, ‘‘the heroic 
virtues,” and a heroic virtue it would be for 
Mr. Gye to quarrel with the guineas which 
Herr Wachtel’s C brings to his treasury. This 
singer’s performance is the only serious blot on the 
Covent Garden rendering of ‘‘ L’ Africaine.” The 
averment on the bill, that he was the Vasco ‘‘ spe- 
cially chosen by the illustrious composer,”’ we 
must regard, till some definite evidence of the fact 
is offered, merely as one of the hundred f ents 
of gossip on the subject which have been floating 
about the musical world for some years back. 
No composer, however little affected to the 
Italian cantabile, could like to have his music 
sung as Herr Wachtel sings the lovely air 
‘* Paradis sorti de l’onde.” But, for the general 
magnificence of the ensemble, we remember 
nothing on the whole finer than ‘‘ L’Africaine” 
as we have it. And considering the short time 
taken in its preparation, we recollect no more 
striking illustration of the vigour with which, in 
music as in other things, private English en- 
terprise can carry out great undertakings. 
In the midst of a busy season of three months 
only Mr. Costa and Mr. Harris have found time 
to drill their several forces into a state of com- 
pleteness not inferior to that which was only 
reached at the ‘‘ Grand Opera” by the aid of 
the unlimited resources of a paternal govern- 
ment, and after six times the amount of pre - 
tion. Some of the music is prodigiously difficult, 
but on Saturday night everything ‘‘ went” with 
spirit and certainty. Of the ‘‘ points” demand- 
ing special notice, we must defer speaking at 
present, only saying that the Covent Geodon 
performances have wholly confirmed the estimate 
of the greatness of the work suggested by its 
performance in Paris, though there was no mis- 
taking the fact that the general feeling of the 
audience, on both evenings, was rather one of 
respectful uncertainty than of enthusiastic en- 
joyment. Twenty years of expectation may 
well account for this. ‘‘ L’Africaine” is safe, 
despite the deformities of its story, to count as 
one of the masterpieces of its composer. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mr. AtFrreD MELLON has been appointed 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Liver- 
pool. 
On Thursday last, the pupils of M. Sainton, 
the eminent violinist, presented him with a 
richly-bound photographic album, containing 
their portraits, and the following inscription on 
a port shield ; ‘‘ Presented to Prosper Sainton, 
Esq., as a tribute of respect and esteem from his 
affectionate pupils.” Amongst those who have 
benefited by the zealous instruction of M. 
Sainton may be named Messrs. H. Hill, W. 
Watson, T. Watson, L. Jullien, J. Hill, Nunn, 
Amor, Burnett, Webb, A. Simmons, V. Nichol- 
son, Kelly, Loades, Foulkes, Gunniss, Chinnery, 
pea Ralph, Snewing, Magnus, Egerton, 
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THE DRAMA, 





“BEGONE DULL CARE.” 


‘mare above heading is the name of a new en- 
tertainment of which a private performance 
was given at St. James’s Hall last Monday. 
The author and sole performer is Mr. William 
Maccabe. He is said to have been very popular 
in the provinces, and Professor Anderson as- 
sured the audience that he had engaged Mr. 
Maccabe solely on the strength of his provincial 
reputation, never having witnessed the perform- 
ance himself. The result cannot, we thi be 
considered as unsatisfactory. But the cleverest 
rformers are not always the most judicious. 
r. Maccabe is an example of this. The cha- 
racters he assumes are very numerous, and in 
general are well represented. As Mr. Solemn 
Sides he exhibits the after-dinner speech-maker. 
The points are well hit off, and were it not for 
an apparently trifling drawback, we should un- 
hesitatingly commend the part. This drawback 
is the song with which Mr. Solemn Sides con- 
cludes his ‘‘few remarks.” By itself, and in 
the proper place, the song would tell ; as it is, 
its introduction spoils the effect of the perform- 
ance. The speech is a capital parody on the 
speeches whieh many elderly, and a few young 
gentlemen, are so fond of making, and, as such, 
it amuses us; but the song, ‘‘It serves you 
right,” might be sung by any gentleman on any 
occasion, this one expected. For similar reasons, 
we object to the introduction of Lover’s songs. 
They are well sung; but seem out of place. 
Were the entertainment a musical one, they 
would be very appropriate. Were it an enter- 
tainment in whieh hse was any semblance of 
plot they might be effectively introduced. 

Another of the characters, of which the name 
is very conspicuous in the advertisements, is 
‘* Miss Mary May.” Now, Miss May looks 
much better than she speaks, and sings best of 
all. The imitation of a young lady’s voice in 
the song is as good as it is bad in the conversa- 
tion. Here the singing has the effect of pleasing, 
chiefly because it is in contrast to the talking. 
‘“* The Hon. Augustus de Soirée” is presented to 
us as a type of the fascinating fellows vernacu- 
larly denominated heavy swells. Mr. Maccabe 
must be congratulated on the skill with which 
he dresses for the part ; but excepting the dress, 
there is nothing typical about the gentleman. 

It is as ‘* The Wandering Minstrel” that Mr. 
Maccabe showed the possession of really first-rate 
comic talent. He gives first the romance, and then 
the reality. The romance is a ‘‘ Troubadour in 
the magnificent costume of the Middle Ages, 
with appropriate songs and guitar accompani- 
ment.” Certainly, the Troubadour is both ro- 
mantic and unnatural one. He would charm 
the hearts of the school-girls of the past genera- 
tion, who used to sing with emotion the charm- 
ing little ditty in which one of the verses runs 
thus :— 

She for the Troubadour hopelessly wept, 

Sadly she thought of him while others slept, 

Singing in search of thee would I might roam, 

Troubadour! Troubadour! come to thy home. 

To the present generation, the modern Trouba- 
dour is a very different personage from him for 
whom young ladies formerly languished. From 
the gentleman’s point of view, the ‘‘ reality” is 
not more unprepossessing than the ‘‘ romance.” 
For those who like the ideal, and those who ad- 
mire the real, Mr. Maccabe has provided a treat. 
We shall err greatly if his modern minstrel do 
not prove the most be eg of his many parts. 

e shall not indulge in equally minute criti- 
cism on all his characters, and we refrain from 
so doing chiefly because we expect that the enter- 
tainment, when presented to the public next 
Monday, may differ in some particulars from the 
private performance. One thing Mr. Maccabe 
must do, if he would produce afavourable impres- 
sion—that is, abstain from moralizing. e is 
too fond of telling his audience what he intends 
to do for their amusement ; his duty being to 
amuse rather than to lecture. In uctory re- 
marks err tire, if they do not disgust. ‘Tk to 
indulge in them be a mistake, to withhold them 


is easy. 

With the foregoing qualifications, we can 
bestow our commendation on this entertainment. 
It is to form a part of the farewell perform- 
ance with which Professor Anderson promises 
to terminate his sojourn in England. e learn 
from his programme, that ‘‘ at the termination 
of his present engagements, he will retire with 
his family to Australia, which he has adopted 
as his future home.” He will begin his farewell 
performance at the St. James’s on Monday 
next. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH NOVELIST, EMILIE CARLEN. 


THE GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen. 


Translated 


by Mrs. Bushby. 3 Vols. 





MISS MARRYAT’S NEW NOVELS. GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 


I. TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 3 Vols. 
II. LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 Vols. 


From the Saturday Review. _ ; 
* A few months since the a yt ne | public were gratified 
by the appearance of a work by the daughter of the late Captain 


Marryat (‘Love’s Conflict’), a work which, strange to say, | 
justified the hazardous use of the great nautical novelist’s name | 


‘on the title-page. In her new novel, ‘Too Good 
is alto ~ psy much merit that we are further than ever from 
the belief that ‘ genius is not hereditary. 


LATIMER’S LUCK. By the Author of 


“ Woman against the World.” 3 Vols. 


for Him,’ there | 


By 
Mrs. G. Lixyezvs Banks. 3 Vols. 


‘*Mrs. Banks has selected an attractive theme and a romantic 
locality for the story of love, trial, scheming, and superstition 
which she here gives the world. The former is a legend of a 
ghost-haunted grange, and the latter is the famous house in the 
old city of Chester, where the plague was stayed. Here is a fair 
ar imagination, and Mrs. Banks occupies it well.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 


|CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 


| 


| 


‘ 


By J. S. Le Fanv. In crown 8vo, with Two Illustration 
6s. Forming the new Volume of “Bentley’s Standa 
Novels.” [At all Booksellers, 





LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 
3 Vols. 


‘¢ It would be difficult to praise too highly the skill with which the author describes Lady 


Flavia’s charming versatility ; her power to fascinate all who come within her influence. 


The idea is 


of a girl of superhuman courage, spirit, audacity, and inflexibility of will, supremely beautiful, but 


entirely without moral sense, and conscienceless. 


It is a remarkable story.”—Morning Post. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


SEASON BOOKS. 


COUNTRY and LONDON. A Tale for 


Little Boys and Girls. With Engravings. Cloth, Is. 


FLORA PARVULA; or, 
among Favourite Flowers. With Engravings. 
gant, 1s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES BEYOND HOME; or, a 


Description of the Countries of Europe for Young Persons. 
With Thirteen Engravings. Fsep., 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS of WISDOM on a NOSEGAY. 





Gleanings 
Cloth eie- 


THOUGHTS in the FIELDS; 
flections on Important Christian Doctrines. 
Power. Is. 6d. 


TREES and THEIR USES. 


Coxtents: The Cedar Tree—The Date Palm—The Cocoa- 
Nut Palm—The Talipat Palm—The Cork Tree—The Gutta 
Percha Tree—The Maples—The Pine Tree—-The Cotton 
Plant—The Flax Plant—The Willow Tree—The Apple 


or, Re- 
Hi. 


By Rev. 


Tree. With Nineteen Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 
A WEEK in the COUNTRY with 
BELLA SELDON. 2s. 6d. 


MINISTERIAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Saort Sketches of Parochial Work in Country Parishes. In 
46 Chapters. With Preface. By Rev. Asner W. Brows, 
M.A., Vicar of Gretton. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., 


THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 


by the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards. 


Author of ** Barbara’s History.” Second Edition. 
“Never has the author's brilliant style been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this very charming story. —Sunr. 


LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 Vols. 


“We consider this interesting novel a great success. 
characters are admirably drawn.”—John Bull, 


The 





ETONIANA, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN; 


BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 
OF ETON COLLEGE. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
tevised and Augmented. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





With the Magazines on the 31st inst., at all the Railway Stations, 
and at all Booksellers, to be completed in Six Monthly 
Volumes, 200 pp. each, in boards, 


The One Shilling Volumes of the 
Bentley Tales. 


Containing Tales by the Authors of “Stories of Waterloo,’ 
* Rattlin the Reefer,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, with Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


Astronomical Investigations. The 


Cosmical Relations of the Revolution of the Lunar Apsides, 
Oceanic Tides. By Heynry F. A. Prart, M.D. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 














WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 








1 


ONE WITH ANOTHER. A New Novel. 


~ Epwarp Wi.serrorce, Esq., Author of “ Social Life in 
unich.” 2 Vols., post 8vo, 21s, 
“If the book contained no other point of praise, its Dresden 
eet yon would place ‘‘One with Another” high amongst the 
2st novels of the season,”—A theneum., 


» Wie rage ne ye the book is not an ordinary novel. .... 
It is full of a kind of intellectual remark, and a kind of shrewd- 
ness of observation, which are rare in novels. The knowledge 
of the world indicated is large, the knowledge of curious matters 
still larger, and the eye for outline of character considerable.”— 
Spectator. I 


SCRAPS and SKETCHES GATHERED 
TOGETHER by Sm Lascettes Wraxatt, Bart. Contain- 
ing: A Week at Constantinople—A Winter in Kertch— 
Stamboul to Pesth—A Day in Cairo—Reminiscences of 
Baden—A Day at the Barricades—Chapter on Gambling— 
A Pleasant Night of it—Hunting at Baden-Baden—A Night 
in California—Byways of the black Forest—The Dinner 
Question—Americans at Home—American Young Lady- 
ism, &c., &c. 2 Vols., post 8vo, 21s, 


III. 
DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, an 
CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By James Kerr 


M.A., late Principal, of the Hindu College, Calcutta, post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
IV. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. DORAN’S 
WORKS ON THE STAGE. 





’ 

THEIR MAJESTIES SERVANTS: 
ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. Actors, Authors, 
and Audiences, from Thomas Bellerton to Edmund Kean. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 

** A history of the Stage was not in existence till Dr. Doran’s 
issued from the press.”—A thenceum. 
“In every page of Dr. Doran’s work we find ourselves in the 


company of a most amiable man, with sense of humour and 





well-directed sympathies.”—Times, 
¥: 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MAYHEW’S 
GERMAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS as 
seen in SAXONY at the PRESENT DAY; with an AC- 
COUNT of VILLAGE LIFE, TOWN LIFE, FASHION- 
ABLE LIFE, MARRIED LIFE, SCHOOL and UNTI- 
VERSITY LIFE, &c., of GERMANY at the PRESENT 
TIME. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ EAST LYNNE.” 
, OTICE.—MILDRED ARKELL, the New 


1 Novel by Mrs. Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” is now 
ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





\OTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the Author 
i of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” &.—Now ready at all the 
Libraries, in 3 Vols. ONE AGAINST THE WORLD, by Joun 
SAUNDERS, 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





NOTICE.—A WOMAN’S WAY, the New 
aH Novel, by the Author of “ The Field of Life,” is ready at 
all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





NOTICE.— THEO. LEIGH, the New 
Novel, by Ayniz Tuomas, Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 
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Now ready, in small 8vo, 3s., 


THE ADELPHI of TERENCE, with 


English Notes. By the Rev. WHARTON B. MARRIOTT, 
M.A. and BCL. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant at Eton. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 





Lately published, in small 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


P.VIRGILIIT MARONIS AENEIDOS 


Libri I—VI. With English Notes by T. Crayton, M.A., 
and C. 8. Jernam, M.A., formerly scholars of Trinity College, 
xford. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








INTRODUCTIONS TO LATIN. 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnowp, M.A., late Rector 
of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Eighteenth Edition, revised and improved. 12mo, 3s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES to 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Grorcr Brrxeecn 
Hit, B.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, and one of the Head 
Masters of Bruce Castle School. 12mo, 2s. 


In many Schools where “‘ Henry's First Latin Book” is used 
a want of additional Exercises has been felt. This it is now in- 
tended to supply by a little book merely supplementary, con- 
taining no new rules, and but few new words. The sentences 
are either modifications of those in the original work, or trans- 
lations from some Latin author. By far the greater part of the 
phrases, in fact, have been taken from Cyesar, Cicero, Livy, and 
Sallust. The Exercises are numbered to correspond with those 
in Henry’s First Latin Book, and the references given are all to 
the same Work. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR; intended as a Sequel to “ Henry’s First Latin 
Book.” By the same Author. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter 
and Pentameter. By the same Author. Seventh Edition. 
12mo, 2s. Part II. ; containing Additional Exercises. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE COMPOSITION. By the same Author. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, considerably revised. 12mo, 3s, 6d, 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM NOVUS; or, 
Poetical Dictionary of the Latin Language. Founded on 
the Thesaurus Poeticus of Euicherat. Edited by the Rey. 

T. K. Annoy, M.A. 8vo (pp. 554). 10s. 6d. Half-bound. 


HISTORLA. ANTIQUA EPITOME. From 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules 
for Construing, Questions, and Geographical Lists. By the 
Rev. T. K. Arnotp, M.A. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. By the Rev. T, K. 
Arnotp, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


THE SECOND PART of the PRACTICAL 
INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION ; 
containing the Doctrine of the Latin Particles. With Voca- 
Prd and an Anti-barbarus. By the same Author. Third 
Edition, 8s. 


LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, 4s. 


DODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN 


SYNONYMES. Translated from the German. By the Rey. 
H. H. Arnowp, B.A. Second Edition, revised, 12mo, 4s. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. From the Swedish 
of Bojesen. Translated by the Ven. Arcupracon Pavu. 
Second Edition, 3s, 6d. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 


A 


A 


A 





INTRODUCTIONS TO GREEK. 


THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the 


Plan of “‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the late Rev. T. 
K. Annotp, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 6s, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By 
the same Author, Seventh Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By te a. T. K. Anvoitp, M.A. 12mo. 5s., or, with 


SYNTAX of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
especially of the Attic Dialect, for the use of Schools. By 
Dr. J. N. Mapvie, Professor in the University of Cope n. 
Translated the Rev. Hexry Browne, MA. ; and ted 
by the Rev. T. K. Annoip, M.A. With an Appendix on the 
Greek Particles. Square 8vo. &s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION, Part 1. the late Rev. Tuomas 
Kercurver Arnoitp, M.A. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the 
POEMS of HOMER and the HOMERIDA. Translated 
from the German of Crusius, and Edited by the Rev. T. H 
Aunoip, M.A. Second Edition. 12mo, 9s., half-bound. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON; founded on a work repared by J. 
W. Fridersdorif, Ph.D., of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
By the 7. thes M.A., and the Rev. Henny 

nownr, M.A. on, revised and 
the Appendix incorporated, Svo. ls, ence Hs 


HANDBOOK of GRECIAN AN TIQUI- 
Ascbdeasse Prow'ena Based” wiik Rens se Grosses 
by the Rev. T. K. "ARNOLD, mA Second méttion. 3s. 6d. 


THE ATHENIAN STAGE: a Handbook for 
Students. From the German of Wrrzcue:, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Pav. and the Rev. T. K. Anwotp, M.A. 4s, 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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THE PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 








The Quarterly Review, 


No. CCXXXV., 
1S PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 
1. GROUSE. 


ll. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES, 
Ill. BROWNING’S POEMS. 

IV. CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION, 


VI. THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TROPICS, 
VIII. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, No. X., JULY, price 4s. ; by post, 13s, 4d, Annually, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


ConTENTs : 

1. PHILOSOPHY AND PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY. 

2. DIEFENBACH ON ETHNOGRAPHY AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

3. BUNSEN ON BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 

4. DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY, 

5. MAN AND THE WORLD. 

6. ON THE RECOGNITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AT 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

7. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGIGA. 


The JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON contains: U. T. Pritchard on the Physical and 
Psychological Character of the Viti Islanders—Anderson on 
Human ns from Wick——Winwood Reade, H. B. Owen, 
and the Lord Bishop of Natal on the Efforts of Missionaries 


among Savages. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For AUGUST, 1388. No. DXCVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS ! 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. Part IV. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

HANDS AND HEARTS. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS. Part VII. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. Part XVII. 


O’Dowd’s Experiences: “‘ En Voyage.”—Act I. Ditto. 
—Act IT. 
PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Part VI. 
THE LONDON ART-SEASON. 
CLEOPATRA, 
THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Fraser's Magazine, 
For AUGUST. No. CCCCXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—True mode of Proceeding. 
JOHN DRYDEN. A Vindication. By Sumury. 


GILBERT RUGGE. A Tale. By the Author of “A First 
Friendship.” Chapters XLVIII.—XLIX. 


HER MAJESTY’S COURT OF PROBATE. 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS AND THE SUN’S PHYSICAL 
CONSTITUTION. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT AND TIMES OF THE 
EMPEROR PAULI. OF RUSSIA, UP TO THE PERIOD 
OF HIS DEATH. From the Papers of a deceased Russian 
General Officer. Part I. 


PUBLIC VIRTUE AND LORD WESTBURY. 

FROM AN OLD GENTLEMAN'S DIARY. By the Author 
of “* Paul Ferrol.” 

MISS KATE TERRY IN VIOLA, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 


The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, 
August, and November. 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford, 





This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXX. (for AUGUST, 1865), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS : 


I. A GALLERY OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By 
J. M. Lup.iow. 
I. Washington to Van Buren. 
Il. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 
Author of *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Chap. X.—The Eagle’s Prey. 
X1I.—The Choice in Life. 
XII.—Back to the Dovecote. 
Ill. HEREDITARY TALENT AND CHARACTER. By 
Francis Gatton. Second Paper. 
IV. QUEEN SOPHIA. By Artuvr J. Menpy. 
V. FROM BRISTOL TO CAERLEON, By the Rev. Jous 
EAare. 
VI. “THE NEGRO SUFFRAGE.” By Professor Carryes. 
VIL. SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS: A HIGHLAND RECREA- 
TION. By Georee Curries. 
VILL. CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST. By Ricuarp Dopprince BLackmore. 
Chapters XV.—X XI. 


This day is published, VOL. XI., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


In the MAY NUMBER, being the First of VOL. XII., com- 
menced a New Story, by the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyfie.” 

Also, 
A New Story, “CRADOCK NOWELL,” by R. D. Brackmore. 
Both Continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now Ready, One Shilling (No. 68), 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


FOR AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by Grorce Du Mavrrer and Grorcr 
H. Tuomas. 


ConTENTS : 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration. ) 


Cuarrer XXXVII.—A Fluke, and what came of it. 
» XXXVIIL—Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q.C. 
” XXXIX.—Secret Thoughts ooze out. 
” XL.—Molly Gibson breathes freely. 
OLD ELECTION DAYS IN IRELAND. 
ETNA IN ERUPTION. 
ANDREA FERARA. 
ARMADALE, (With an Illustration.) 
Book tne Turrp—continued, 
Cuarter XIII.—Exit. 
Book tue Fourrn. 
Cuarter I.—Mrs. Milroy. 
»  IL—The Man is Found. 


TO HOMBURG AND BACK FOR A SHILLING. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN 
CHINA. 
DANTE. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





The Shilling Magazine. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
No. IV., for AUGUST, 1865, is now ready. 


ConrTENTS : 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “ George Geith of Fen 
Court,” &c. (Illustrated by J. D. Warson.) 


Chapters XII., XIII, and XIV. 
THE PALACE OF THE CAESARS. By Mrs. Corynetia A. H. 
Crossr. (With Illustrations and a Plan.) 
ROBERT SCHUMANN ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
JACOB TONSON AND HIS FRIENDS. Part Il. By 
Caries Knxronrt. 


EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. By R. H. Sopen Smirn. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD NEAR HASTINGS. Translated from 
Heinrich Heine, by Nevitie Tempce. 


“ CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S.” By the Eprror. (Illustrated 
by R. T. Prrrcnerr.) 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. Part lL. By Sir Joun Bowne. 
THE CAPUCHIN. 

MAD DOG. 

TEMPLE BAR. By Watrer Tronwevry. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the 
Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. (Illustrated by Pavi Grav.) 


Chapters [X., X., XI., and XII. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 
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The Englishman’s Magazine 
OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
For AUGUST, 1865. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS : 
1, THE OLD PAGODA TREE. A Story in Five Parts. 
By I:rupvus T. Pricuarp, Author of “ How to Manage 
it,” “‘ Mutinies in Rajpootana,” &c. 
Part I. Chapter I.—Returned “ Killed.” 
™- II.—At Breakfast. 
_ 1II.—Bad News. 
Il. ANTI-CHRIST AND POPE JOAN. A Mediveval Mytir. 
Ili. THE LAPIDARY’S DAUGHTER. 
ALEXANDER, 
1V. PLANTAINS AND BANANAS. By J. R. Jacxson, 
Curator of the Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
V. PATIENCE. 
VI. THE SEA-SIDE. By Grorce Tvewetn, M.A., Author of 
“ Manual of Sea Anemones,” &c. I. Our Envelope. 
VII. THE AKHOON OF SWAUT. A Narrative ofa Journey 
to his Sanctuary. Part I. 
VIL. BYRLANDESTHORPE: Who came there, and what 
came of it. Chapter II. 
1X. THE SLAVERY OF CIVILIZATION. By Harry 
Jones, M.A., Author of “ Holiday Papers,” &e, 
X. ON THE SHORE. 
XI. CHRISTO-BIOGRAPHY. By the Dean or Eny. 


3y Ceci, Frances. 





VOL, I., January to June, 1°65, price 7s, 6d., is now ready- 





RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal. 


For AUGUST (Price 2s. 6d.), contains 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS~—viz.: 
| RUSTIC CIVILITY, after W. Counins, R.A. 





THE BROKEN WINDOW, after W. H. Kyrenr. 


THE VALE OF ASHBURNHAM, after J. M. W. Turver, 
R.A. 


| THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS are :— 
| EDWARD BENDEMANN. By J. B. Arniysox. With Three 
Tilustrations. 


THE ART OF MAKING TEMPORARY BRIDGES. By 
Carrats Draysoyn. With Nine E ples. 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY. By Litwettyyn Jewitr, With 
Eight Examples. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hart. With 
Five Illustrations. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. By F. W. Farrrotr. 

ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. With Tw 
gravings. 

ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

HENRI DEUX WARE. 

THE EXHIBITION AT ALTON TOWERS. 

THE PETTENKOFER PROCESS. 

THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

NOTICES OF DECEASED ARTISTS. 

THE MARMOR HOMERICUM. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, &c., &c. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 


ity-our En- 





Now ready, No. VI., price 6d., of the 
Scientific Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE. 





It contains all the most recent Scientific Discoveries, and 
amongst others, Articles on the following interesting subjects :— 


THE POLARIZATIONS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By Sir 
Davip Brewster, K.H., F.R.SS.L.& E. 

THE BALLOONOMANIA., 

THE GAS MONOPOLY. 

SEWAGE AND ITS DANGERS. 

THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


GREAT GUNS IN GENERAL, AND BAD GUNS IN PAR- 
TICULAR. 


APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO AGRICULTURE. 


OUTLINE OF A BILL FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
PATENT LAWS AND SUPPRESSION OF NEW AND 
USEFUL INVENTIONS, &c., &. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.C. 
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Just ready, fscp. 8vo, 5s., 


CLAUDIA: A POEM. 


By MRS. FREDERICK PRIDEAUX. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








‘Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s., 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI; 


VOL. I.—CRITICAL AND LITERARY. 





tecently published, 
IL—AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 


VOL. POLITICAL. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 


ETON SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Containing the last Editions of all the Books used mn the various 
Forms at Eton, may be had Gratis on application, by post 
or otherwise, of 

E. P. WILLIAMS, THE PUBLISHER, ETON COLLEGE; 


OR OF 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C 


This day is published, 230 pages, 32mo, price 2s., cloth lettered, 


A CATALOGUE OF MODERN LAW BOOKS, 


INCLUDING ALL THE 


REPORTS IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
« By G. H. STEVENS anp R. W. HAYNES, 
Law Booksellers and Publishers. 


London : STEVENS & HAYNES, 11 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE, 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 5s. 6d., 


THE HISTORY 


COTTON FAMINE, 


FROM THE FALL OF SUMTER TO THE PASSING 
OF THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT, 
By Mrs. | WitH A PostscriPt. 
By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Resident Government Inspector of Public Works. 
** Animated and interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Will always remain a standard book of reference.”—Standard. 
** We heartily thank Mr. Arnold for his book ; he has done his 
work ably.”—Daily News. 
** Was all the interest of a romance.”—A theneum. 
“Mr. Arnold’s style is pleasant and easy.”—Hconomist, 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








Framing Size, 174 by 153, price 5s., 


VESPER BELL (THE). Painted by 
C. Ruseyx, Engraved on Steel by J. E. Coomns. 
*,.* The largest stock of Steel Engravingsin London, 


A Catalogue sent free on application. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE 

















18mo, cloth, price Is., 


PORENCE AND HER DOLL. 


GatTt. 
*.* Uniform with Howitt’s Series of Juvenile Books. A list | 
of these popular Works sent free. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


————— | 








SALE’S KORAN. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


HE KORAN, Commonly called the | 
ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, with Explanatory Notes, 
taken from the most approved Commentators; to which is 
added a Preliminary Discourse, by Grorcr Saver, Gent., and 
Memoir of the Translator, and with various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the Koran. Fine 
frontispiece, &c. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





NEW STORY. 
Now ready, in One Vol., post 8v0, s., cloth, bevelled edges, 


THE STAFF SURGEON; 


OR, LIFE IN ENGLAND AND CANADA. 
By E. S. T. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 








. DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 





SECOND EDITION, — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 

“His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.” 
—Morning Post. 

“ It is a volume of poetic pictures.”—Observer. 

“ The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 


“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic image The notes appended 
are valuable.”—Standard and Morning Herald. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 


LIBRARY. , 
Prospectuses postage free on Application... 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 74 and 76_CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
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London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





THE CRUISE of the FROLIC. Athol 
day Book for Y r oving People. By W. H. G. 
S casaen. Hew “Edition, with Four Illustrations. Fsep., 
cloth, 5s. 


Also, Beautifully Illustrated, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF BOATS. By Kingston. 5s. 
STANTON GRANGE. By the Rev, ©. J. Atkinson. 63, 
STORLES OF THE SEA. From Cooper's Tales. 5s. 

PETER PARLEY’S OWN STORY. 5s. 

ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE ; or, Boy’s Book of Sports. 5s. 
LIFE AMONGST THE INDIANS. By Catlin. 4s, 

BLACK PANTHER AND THE RED SKINS. By Wraxall. 5s. 
VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. By Mary Gillies. 6s. 
GOLDEN HAIR. By Sir L. Wraxall. 5s. 

LITTLE BIRD RED AND LITTLE BIRD BLUE. 5s, 
THE SNOW FLAKES. By the same Author, 5s, 

CHILD’S PLAY. By E. V. B. Printed inColours. 7s, 6d. 
CHILD’S DELIGHT. With 42 Pictures. 1s. 

GOODY PLATTS AND HER TWO CATS, By T. Miller. Is. 
NURSERY PLAYMATE. 200 Pictures. ds. ; or coloured, 9s. 
GREAT FUN FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. By H. Myrtle, 6s. 
MORE FUN BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 5a., 

THE STORIES THAT LITTLE BREECHES TOLD. 5s. 
NOODLE-DOO. By the Author of “ Little Breeches.” 5s. 
MR. WIND AND MAD. RAIN. Illustrated by the same. 5s. 
BOOK OF BLOCKHEADS. By the same Author, 5s, 
CHILD'S PICTU RE BOOK OF SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 5s. 
CHILD'S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. is. 

CHILD’S TREASURY OF STORY BOOKS. is. 

BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. By H. Mayhew. Ss. 
*.* An Illustrated Specimen-List sent on receipt of six stamps. 


LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. Com- 
piled from the Journals of Captain C. F. Hau, of the 
Whaling Barque “George Henry,” from May 20, 1860, to 
September 13, 1862. An entirely New Edition, in 1 Vol. 
post 8vo, 560 pages, with Coloured Illustratio Map, and 
100 Woodcuts, beautifully printed, price 7s. dd., forming the 
cheapest and most popular edition of a work on Arctic Life 
and Exploration ever published. 


*.* As a work of enterprise and actual adventure, this book 
is eminently calculated for a School Prize and Holiday Book. 


UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit 
Crab in Society. A Book for the Seaside. By Awnyir 
Ripiry. Imp. 16mo, with Coloured Illustration, cloth 
extra, price 3s. 6d. ; or gilt edges, 4s. 

* An elegant little book, written with the kind intention 
(likely to be realized) of amusing young readers by presenting 
some of the most curious facts in the history of a few of the 
most common marine animals in as simple a form as possible.” 
—TItiusirated News. 

“This is a handsome little volume of seaside zoology for very 
young people.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“A tempting bait toallure an incipient zoologist.”—Guardian. 

“It is brimrul of happy recreation and instructive entertain- 
ment for children of any age, even to middle life... . We 
would most confidentiy recommend it as a pleasant companion 
for the winter fireside, as well as summer seaside.”"—Liihu 
Burritt’s Bond of Brotherhood, 


BEES and BEE-KEEPING. By the 


*“Times’ Beemaster.” A Manual for all who Keep, or wish to 
Kee », Bees. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
eloth, 5s, 

** Few letters that have appeared in these columns have been 
more popular than those addressed to us by the Beemaster. We 
do not wish to detract from this praise in saying that they were 

ypular because the subject is popular, Bees have always been 
interesting to mankind, and no man of ordinary intelligence can 
describe in any detail their natural history without unfolding a 
little romance—a kind of fairy annals, that fills us with wonder 
and insures our attention. But our friend the Beemaster has 
the knack of exposition, and_knows how to tell a story well ; 
over and above which, he tells a story so that thousands can 
take a practical, and not merely a speculative interest in it.”— 


NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, 
SEL VAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.” 1 
Vol., post 8vo, price 8s. [This day. 


THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of Ame- 


rican Country Life. 2 Vols., post 8vo, price 16s, 


“* The details of rural life have seldom been more deliciously 
described ; everybody who values thought in a story must agree 
that the Gayworthys is a long way out of the common run of 
novels.”—Saturday Review. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a Pro- 


blem ina Novel. By Acres Wyipe. 1 Vol., post 8vo, cloth, 
price 8s. 

** A more pleasant literary performance is not often presented 
to the world than is apparent in this ‘problem in a novel.’” 
—Bell’s Weekly Messenger 

“ We predict for the author a successful future.”—Queen. 

“ We strongly recommend this book to our readers, and shall 
be glad to welcome again so earnest a writer and so right-minded 
a thinker.”—Churchman. 

* This is really a very excellent book, one which is extremely 
well written, shows very considerable thought, and holds out 
promise of increasing excellence.”—Literary Churchman. 


SIR FELIX FOY, Bart.: a Novel. By 
Derron Coox, Author of “The Trials of the Tredgolds.” 3 
Vols., post Svo, 24s. 

- Tide novel is one which every one will be better for reading.” 

—Realer. 

‘“* Bears the stamp of good feeling and sincerity, and leaves the 
reader in a piceasant frame of mind.”—Saturdey Review, 


A MERE STORY. Second Edition. By 
the Author of “* Twice Lost,” “ Linnet’s Trial,” &. 3 Vols., 
post Svo, 24s. 

_. “*A Mere Story’ is one which gives unmitigated pleasure by 

its perusal. It is light, without being flimsy; full of point and 

humour, without one touch of flippancy or slang; thoughtful 
and suggestive, while entirely free from prose or dogmatism ; 
and interesting from the first to the last. There can be no 
doubt that ‘A Mere Story’ will enjoy the popularity which it 
gt by en Post. 

“The in short, is one of great power, and indicates a 
vigorous and thoughtful mind. “— Monsen poral. 
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the student can obtain some idea of the = Such books os 
these are the true foundations of that knowledge which renders 
men celebrated and JSainous, 





SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATLASES, 
NEW EDITIONS. 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Imperial 8vo, half-bound. 12s. 6d. 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Imperial 8vo, half-bound 5s. 6d. 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS ......cc.ceese0. 12s. Od. 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS ......cccccscceees bs. 6d, 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD. With 12 

Maps, Coloured. Royal 8vo, with label .......... 2s. 6d. 
THE SAME, UNCOLOURED .....ccccccccccccececs Is. 6d. 


All these Atlases are now under the most careful superintend- 
ence, and contain every alteration or discovery that from time 
to time is made in different she of the world. Particular 
attention has been given to the Binding and the Colouring. 





WARNE’S MANUALS.—NEW VOLUME. 





In fscp. 8vo, price 10s. 6d., half bound, 750 pages, 


A MANUAL of DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 


By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 


Nlustrated with Forty-four Page Engravings, Sixteen Printed im 
Colours by Evans. 


GeyeraL Heaps or tue Contents or tors Worx—viz. : 

GENERAL LAWS WHICH REGULATE HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 

THE ELEMENTARY FORMS 
CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS. 

THE METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE REMOVAL OF 
DISEASE. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE HEALING ART. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
IN THE ADULT. 

GLOSSARY AND INDEX. 


OF DISEASE—THEIR 


London: 15 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
Great Eastern Coemican Worns, Stowmarket, Surrous. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tu1s Manvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
‘was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection o¢ 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub. 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lexx’s Gun Cotton are the fol 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile witha 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health, 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of sinoke, enable a much 
= quantitv of work to be done in a given time ata given 
c 

13. The weight. of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14, In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
wg the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a h wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
sennege of kee afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 


artillery. 
GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 
23. It can be tra rted throuch fire without danger, simply 


wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
Fo Bh ny Be cong 


2%. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 
65 The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and usalteratie in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pare in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
wharges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 


mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
tutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making io e has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, chea 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 

Each pen bears the +X of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put w boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 





pon f= to their use, being of different degrees of 
are 0 ren 0 
are fehity and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of wri taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
eos lied at the Works, Graham Stree 


pony te ohn t, New York; and at 37 Grease. 
church London, 








ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STREET, corner of Chancery Lanes Carriage ‘paid to the 
oT, corner o cery e. e 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larcest and most 
varied Stock in the om of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Parrringr & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of STaTionERY 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Crareer for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoot Srationery 
supplied on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of 
Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 102 Fleet Street, E.C. 





A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if applied to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling of or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from_scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ft Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, Den- 
tists, 30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Estab- 
lished 1830. eir Teeth are cheaper, more durable, natural, 
and comfortable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Operations of 
every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can be 
supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. Consultation 
free. Teeth from is. Sets, 5, 7, 10, to 25 Guineas, warranted. 
-) the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide 
neet.” 


Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
Street, Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* Estab. 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraiin Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


. 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
port to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
lete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





(HURCH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvractrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRIND’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrrxs, 


The Public are repetaey cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pernrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barctay 
& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





ELEVINGNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s.,36s., and 
42s. a doz, 

Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 
+e ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 


Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d. each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
_ Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Bette Savvace Yarp, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James's 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 

) specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
cheapest. All colours. Is simple in application, so that any 
person can use it. Fullinstructions given. std. 70 years. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


is twice as durable as preuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free, 


(JABSONS: ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 











(jABSOR 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 





(JARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 


(jABSON 8’ 





(JARSONS ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 





(ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 


ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 


(ARSON 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
/ used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 








(ARSON ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 





for CONSERVATORIES. 





((ABSON 8’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for HOT-HOUSES. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C.,, 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 


en 


BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep to G. N. & Sons, ror BresHIvVES AND 
Honey, at tax Paris Exposition or 1855. 


\'EIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 
1 BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 
NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed. 
This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
taken at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 
ing the Bees, 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 


127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 





(pL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
proved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Diseases, ‘curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swelli &c, In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only ot REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





‘LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 

JX Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Pricess or Waxes. This Starch 
is used in the Royat Launpry, and was awarded a Praizzk Mepa 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the pest 
Machines, made in the nest manner, and doing the very nest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
ee | learnt, cannot get out of order, and may be uséd by a 
child. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. ustrated 
spectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 
*LONDON” W. ney 
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A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 





Just published, in fscp. 8vo, beautifully printed, bevelled boards, platinum and gilt 
tooling, price 6s., 


FRANCIS SPIRA, & 


OTHER POEMS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE GENTLE LIFE.” 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 


TO THE POET-LAURE ATE. 


London : EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


or 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


M4? BOOK for BEGINNERS. 70 Maps. 


large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Bees of BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
Beo* of MAP PROJECTIONS. | Is. 
EOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 18th 


Edition. Is. 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 36th Edition. 


3s. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
*,.* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information to 


the present time. 
COsOeL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


4s. coloured. 
sive Exercises in English Composition. 


plain ; 


or, Progres- 
27th Edition. 
Is, 


if EY to the YOUNG COMPOSER : 


Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR. 36th Edition. 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth, 


with 


RAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 45th 
Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the 


Use of Schools and Young Personsin general. Edited by 


the late Dr. Auten. 13th Edition. 4s, 
With Dic- 


Abeer’s EUTROPIUS. 


tionary. 3s. 


CHOOL ARITHMETIC: A First Book of 


Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of 
each Rule. 7th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


EY to SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; with 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 


Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC: a 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computa- 
tion. James Cornwett, Ph.Dr., and Josuva G. Fircn, M.A. 
9th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, 
ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh: 


MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, 
OLIVER & BOYD. 





BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. Compiled and Arranged by Cuartrs Ho er, 
M.A., Curate of Shanklin, 1LW. Pot 8vo (the same size as the 
“ Golden  ermed Series”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, 
price 4s. 6« [In a few days. 


The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehen- 
sive work will become as indispensable to all English readers as 
an English Dictionary. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 








A large handsome Vol., 8vo, with many Plates; cloth, £1 Is., 


Hk COINS of the ANCIENT BRITONS, 
ed and Described by Jonn Evans, F.S.A., Hon. 
Sec. of the the Numismatic Society, and Engraved by F. W. Fair- 
nort, F’.S.A. 
The “ Prix de Numismatique” has just been awarded by the 
French Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres to the 
Author of this Work. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





Now ready, 
HE LAND of ISRAEL: a Journal of 


Travels inPalestine, undertaken with special reference to 
its physical character. By H. R. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S. 672 
pages, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with two Maps 
and 64 Illustrations. Price One Guinea. London, Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Sold at the Depesitories, 7 i7 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields; 4 Royal Exchange ; 
48 Piccadilly ; and by all booksellers 





This day is published, 
ABLE of the RECIPROCALS of 


NUMBERS from 1 to 100,000, with their differences, by 
which the By rocals of numbers may be obtained up to 
10,000,000. ieut.-Colonel W. H. Oakes, A.IL.A. Réyal 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 206". 2i1s. 


London: CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, thick fsep. 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham 
extra cloth, lis., 


XGLAND as SEEN by FOREIGNERS 


in the DAYS of ELIZABETH and JAMES L., comprising 
a of the coammlaes of the Two Dunes of WirtempBerc 
in 1592 and eg Be Illustrative of Suaxesrpzare. With 
Extracts from the Travels of Foreign 
With Copious Notes, = Introduction, and 
B. Rvs, of the British Museum. 


London: J, RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





Price 6d., 


John Stuart Mill on Libert 


A Critique. By Josern Parker, D.D. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just st published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 


or, Taz Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Devetopmenr. By 
Ricnarp Beamisn, F.R.S., &c., Author of “Lire or Sik 
M. I. Brunet.” 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagement. 


London: F. Lcioeananatd 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 


Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are specially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language ; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

encil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
hence its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life : : its Nature, Vadintles. and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to X. now ready. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis, 


London: F. PreuAn, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post freé, 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin; a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases, By Tuomas Hent, F.R.C.S., St eon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 2la 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 


ANCIENNE ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, com- 
plete in 45 Volumes. 


Subscribers may maga at all times, and receive one or more 
volumes per month. The work is now complete. 


Paris: MAD. C. DESPLACES; London: D, NUTT, 270 Strand. 





Now ready, New Edition, 2s., bound, 


Kutropius and Aurelius Victor, 


with Vocabul: ry containing the Meaning of every Word 
that occurs in the Text. By R. J. Newsoy, A.M. Revised 
and Corrected by Wu. M‘Dowatu. 


Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





THE NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


*f 
Fifi; or, The Adventures of 
CANARY BIRD. By E. Brckie. With Eight Illus- 
trations. Price 3s. 6d. 
*** Fifi’ isa bright, sprightly tale.”—Athencrum, 
** This is a pretty little book. Mr. Canary Fifi’s adventures 


are pleasantly told. The book is quite a safe one to give to 
any young people. *_ Reader. 


“The story is most pleasantly told ... the moral is not 


obtrusively urged.”—Kastern Daily News. 


“This is a charming little work ...an excellent present 
book for young ladies.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London : EDWARD BUMPTS, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, and all 
ksellers. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


The Apiary, or Bees, Beehives 


and BEE-CULTURE. With Numerous Illustrations, By 
A.rrep Neiennovr. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 149 Regent Street, and 
ee Sees Bane & Cy Paternoster Row 3; and all 
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D. NUTT’S 
ELEMENTARY LIST. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
HAYMAN’S EXERCISES in TRANS- 


LATION from ENGLISH POETRY into GREEK and 
LATIN VERSE. 
PART L—Selections from English Poetry for Translation 
into Latin and Greek. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


2s. 6d. 
PART 1.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Comp.etr, being Parts I. and if. on opposite pages. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


ADAMS’ FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK: 
with Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. Complete in1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, 9s, 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately: St. oe. Se- 
cond Edition, 2s. 6d. ; St. Mark, 1s, 6d. ; St. Luke, 2s.; St. John, 2s. 


ADAMS’ GREEK EXERCISES, Adapted 
to the Arrangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth’s Grammar: with a Lexicon. 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

ADAMS’ GREEK DELECTUS, adapted 
to the Arrangement ofthe Rev C. W ordsworth’ 's Grammar : 
with a Lexicon and Appendix. 12m0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ LATIN EXERCISES, adapted 


to the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin 
Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ LATIN DELECTUS, adapted 
to the Arrangement of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin 
Grammar: with a Lexicon and Notes. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





WORKS FOR THE STUDY 


OF GERMAN. 
TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of 


the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Mth Edition. 12mo, 6s., 


cloth. 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
10th Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


READER. 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the 


Rules of his German Grammar. 12th Edition. 
cloth.—Kuy to ditto, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY 
GRAMMAR, with Reader and Exercises. 10th Edition. 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

(Dr. 


HEIMANN’S Professor at the 
London University) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 3rd Edition 
revised, 12mo, 5s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GER- 


MAN SUBSTANTIVES. 12mo, Is., sewed 


HEIMANN’S INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of GERMAN AUTHORS. A Reading Book for 
Junior Classes in Schools and Colleges. 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
Riana into GERMAN, 3rd Edition, Crown 
vo, 5s. 6 cloth 


STEINMETZS FIRST READING 


BOOK. 2nd Edition. 12mo, 2s., cloth 


ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READ- 
ieiuasty tame Gk ceth, the Use of Students, by Dr. A. 


EULENSTEIN’S GERMAN 


GRAMMAR. 65th Edition. 12mo, 4s., cloth. 


EULENSTEIN’ 8 EXERCISES on ditto. 


12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards 


FROEMBLING'S ELEMENTS of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, Price ls. 6d. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth 


LESSINGS GERMAN FABLES, in 
Prose and Verse, with a close English Translation and Notes. 
nt to the Middle-Class Examinations. 12mo, 2s. éd., 
clo 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW and 
METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Translated (unabridged) from e Original French Edition. 
By Henry W. Dutcxen. 12mo, 6s. 6d., cloth—Ker to ditto, 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Con- 


versations in English, French, and German : with Rules for 
Pronunciation, and copious Vocab By Dr. Barres. 
4th Edition. Square 1é6mo, 3s. 6d., clo 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in ENGLISH 


and GERMAN (only). 6th Edition, 1smo, 2s. 6d. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS of GERMAN 
POETRY, consisti of 150 Select Pieces by the most 
celebrated Authors, from Lng F Classical Period the Pre- 
sent Day: with Explanatory N votes, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 480, 
pri:e 6s. 6d., cloth. 


PISCHELS GERMAN READING 


BOOK, on an entirely ne rinci tt a Story by Franz 
Hoffmann, literally translated, wit ous Grammatical 
Notes, Explanation of Idiom on I ementary German 
Grammar. Third Edition, re me enlarged, 5s., cloth. 


STANDARD 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE STUDY OF 
FRENCH. 
A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. 
ANGOVILLE, French Master at’ Winchester College” Third 
Edition. 12mo, 6s, 6d., roan, 


SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, 8vyo, 3s. 6d., cl 


MANIER'S FRENCH READER. In 


3zmo, 2s., neat cloth. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


London: D. NUTT, 270 Strand. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
7 New Books. 


Historical Questions, with Answers, embracing 


Ancient and Modern History. By W. Cuamsers. 210 pages.  Lilus- 
‘eated. Price 2s. 6d. reg pleat work for Schoolmasters, Tutors, 
Governesses, Parents, and Candidates for Competitive Examinations. 


To be followed by a companion Volume, entitled MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


Readings in English Prose: being Selections from 


ur Best Prose-writers. 
p [Ready in August. 


To be followed by a companion Volume, entitled Reapincs IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


Poetical Reader. For the Higher Classes in Schools 


and for General Readers. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price ls. 


Practical Chemistry. By Dr. Srrvenson Macapax. 


172 pages. 38 Cuts. Price Qs. 6d. 





New Editions. 


Grammar of the Latin Language. By Dr. Scumirz. 
444 pages. Price 4s. 


Latin Grammar, Elementary. By Dr. Scnmrz. 
212 pages. Price 2s. 


*.* The New Editions of the Elementary and Advanced Lutin Gramivars 
hade.been thoroughly revised by Dr. Schmitz. They have also been re-set 


in a larger type. 


“We do not know"a Latin Grammar in our language which contains such 
a compact and clear view of all that a pupil in the higher forms should know. 
Dr. itz introduces as much of the philosophy of the language as is fit 
for such i He is especially successful in his treatment of that most 
difficult of Latin grammar to boys, the Subjunctive Mood. The Elemen- 
Grammar is an abridgment of the preceding, and has all its peculiar ex- 
ences, great accuracy, compactness, clearness of definition, and order, in 
the exhibition of the various forms.”——The Museum, June, 1865. 


Latin Exercises, Elementary (with Vocabulary), 
148 pages. Price Is. 6d. 


Latin Exercises, Advanced (with Vocabulary), 


272 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises, 142 pages. 
Price 2s. 


Chemistry. By the late Dr. Gzorczr Wusoy, 


Professor of Technology, Edinburgh. New Edition, edited by Dr. 
STEVENSON MacaDaM, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, who has brought it 
down to the present state of Chemical Knowledge, and made considerable 
additions in scons Chemistry. 380 pages, 86 woodcuts. Price 3s. 


*¢ The best elementary work on Chemistry ever published.” —Chemical News. 


Elocution, Principles of. By W. Granam, LL.D., 


Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. Besides treating the important 
subjects of Inflection, Modulation, and the Measure of Speech, there is 
added a copious Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, from the Best 
Authors, ancient and modern, as examples in various styles of reading. 
432 pages. Price 3s. 


British Empire, History of. By R. Cuamnrrs, 


LL.D. This volume unites the History of the Three Kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in one narrative. It contains :— 


History of Great Britain, a.p. 43—1864. 


Present State of the British Empire—Territory and Population; 
National Character ; om ome and Wealth; Government ; 
Revenue, Expenditure, and Armed Force ; Dispensation of Laws ; 
Religion ; Education. 


History of the Colonial Dependencies of Britain. 
Analysis of the History. Genealogical ables. 
British Isles. 340 pages, 13 woodcuts. Price 2s. 


Chronological 
Map of the 





























CHAMBERS’S STANDARD READING BOOKS 


* = These Books are now in general use throughout Great 
Britain, and numerous testimonials to their suitableness for the 
requirements of the Revised Code, their popularity with children, 
thew durability and cheapness, have been received from all parts 





of the country. 





14 Infant School Reading Sheets. 1d. each. 
Infant School Primer. This Infant School 


Primer is characterized by careful graduation; the admis- 
sion of only such combinations of sounds as convey a 
meaning; the gradual introduction of the Letters, both 
simple and capital ; the avoidance of all complex sentences ; 
and the early introduction of the narrative form. 36 pages, 
price 14d. 


Book I1.—Short and Easy Narrative in Mono- 


syllables, Nursery Rhymes, and Verses ; Graduated Writing 
Lessons—letters small! and capital ; Arithmetical Exercises 
—figures, and easy exercises in Addition and Subtraction. 
80 pages. 4d., cloth. 


Book II.—Easy Narrative in Dissyllables, Fairy 


Tales, Rhymes, and Verses ; Writing Lessons—Words and 
Lines in Manuscript ; Spelling Lessons —with Exercises on 
the use of the aspirate and on the sounds of owgh ; Arith- 
metic—Exercises in Numbers, Addition, and Subtraction, 
with the Multiplication Table. 112 pages. 6d., cloth. 


Book III.—Narrative in Trisyllables, Tales, 


Fables, Old World Stories (with pronunciation of the 
Proper Names given), and Verses; Spelling, and Dictation 
Exercises in Manuscript and otherwise, with List of Words 
containing silent letters; Arithmetic—Exercises in the 
Four Simple Rules, and Multiplication Table ; Manuscript 
Exercises for Reading and Copying. 160 pages. 8d., cloth. 


Book [V.—More Difficult Narratives, Moral 


Lessons, Poetry, Ballads, and Old World Stories (with 
pronunciation of Proper Names given) ; Spelling and Dicta- 
tion Exercises, with List of Words alike in sound but 
differing in spelling and meaning, and Lists of Words apt 
to be mis-spelled ; Arithmetic—Long Division, Reduction, 
and the Compound Rules (Money). 208 pages. 1s., cloth. 


Book V.—Advanced Reading Lessons, Poetry, 


Adventure, Old World Stories (with pronunciation of 
Proper Names given) ; Narratives illustrative of Economic 
and Sanitary Laws ; Spelling Exercises ; Arithmetic—Com- 
ound Rules (Weights and Measures); Vocabulary ; 
tymology—Lists of Affixes and Prefixes; Rules for 
Spelling. 272 pages. Is. 3d., cloth. 


Book VI.—Interesting Extracts in Prose and 


Poetry from Standard Modern Works, Periodicals, and 
Newspapers ; Dictation Exercises on words apt to be con- 
founded, and Miscellaneous Exercises comprising different 
styles of writing; Notes on some of the more difficult 
Lessons ; Arithmetic—Practice, Bills of Parcels, Simple 
and Compound Proportion, and Simple Interest ; Vocabu- 
lary ; Etymology—Latin and Greek Roots. 320 pages. 
1s. 6d., cloth. 





An IJlustrated Poetical Reader. 


ls., cloth. 


200 pages. 


Also, a KEY (for Teachers only) to the Arithmetical Exercises in the 
Series, price 6d. 





RZ Specimen Copies of the Standard Reading Books are for- 
warded (a discretionary power being reserved by the 
Publishers) Gratis TO TEACHERS ON APPLICATION. 
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